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LECTURE I. 



ON THE POETRY OF POPE. 



I have undertaken to read a paper on " The Poetry of Pope." My hearers, 
however, will be sorely disappointed, and my own purpose will have been sin- 
gularly misconstrued, if any expectation should exist that I am about to bring 
any fresh matter or information to the subject with which I am about to deal. 
Such means of illustration, I trust, may be amply supplied by Mr. Croker, who 
has announced a new edition of Pope, — a task for which both his ability and his 
long habits of research appear well to qualify him. As little is it within either 
my purpose or my power to present you with any novelty of view, or originality 
of theory, either upon poetry in general, or the poetry of Pope in particular. 
The task that I have ventured, perhaps rashly, to impose upon myself, has a 
much more simple, and, I am willing to hope, less personal aim. 

It is briefly this. It has seemed to me for a very long time, I should say from 
about the period of my own early youth, that the character and reputation of 
Pope, as a poet, had sunk, in general cotemporary estimation, considerably below 
their previous, and their proper level. I felt ruffled at this, as an injustice to an 
author whom my childhood had been taught to admire, and whom the verdict of 
my maturer reason approved. I lamented this, because 1 thought that the extent 
of this depreciation on the one side, and of the preferences which it necessarily 
produced on the other, must have a tendency to mislead the public taste, and to 
misdirect the powers of our rising minstrels. 

I allow myself the satisfaction of thinking that there are already manifest 
some symptoms of that re-action, which, whenever real merit or essential truth 
is concerned, will always ensue upon unmerited depression. I remember, too, 
that it gave me quite a refreshing sensation to find, during my travels in the 
United States of America, that among some of the most literary and cultivated 
portions of that great community, (although I would not more implicitly trust to 
young America than I would to Young England upon this point,) the reverence 
for Pope still partook largely of the sounder original &ith of the parent land. I 
fear, however, that there is still enough of heresy extant among us, to justify one, 
who considers himself a true worshipper, who almost bows to the claim of this 
form of Popish infallibility, in making such efforts as may be within his power 
to win back any doubtful or hesitating votary to the abandoned shrine. 

The attitude, then, in which I appear before you on the present occasion, is 
this. I look on myself as a counsel, self-constituted it is true, but for whose 
sincerity the absence of any fee may be considered as a sufficient guarantee ; 
and here, then, in the short space which can be allowed by this Court for the 
business of the defence, I consider myself bound to put before you such pleas a« 
I may think best calculated to get a verdict from you on my side of the case. 
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The beat plan, which, as it appears lo me, 1 can adopt for disarming any 
reuonabte luispicion on ihe part o[ my jurore, (all, 1 fuel sure, candid and 
enlightened men), u well as for doing juMiee to my own character as a crilic, is 
to slate liankly nhat I do not claim for m^ cVient, the late Alexander Pope. I 
do not, then, pretend to place him on Ihe very highest pedeslal of poetry, among 
the fetr foremost of the tuneful monarchs and lawgivers of mankind. Confining 
ourselves to our own country, I do not, of coune, ask you lu put him on a level 
with the universal, undisputed, unassailable supremacy of Shakespeare — nor with 
Milton, of whom Mr. Macaulaj, whom this town once hououred itself by making 
its represeutalive, has lately thus beautifully spoken : — 

" A mightier epirit, unsubdued by pain, danger, poverty, obloquy, and blind- 
aeis, meditated, undisturbed by the obscene tumult which r^ed all around, a 
long so sublime and so holy, that it eonld not have misbecome tbe tips of those 
ethereal hciiigs whom be saw, wild that inner eye which no calamity could 
darken, flinging dovrn on the jasper paiement their crowns of amaranth and 
Hold." 

I faucf that some might wish to make a furtlier reserve for the gentle bncy of 
Spenser, though the obsolete character of much of his phraseology, and the 
tediousness inseparable from alt forms of sustained allegory, must, I apprehend, 
in these days, very considerably contract tbe number of his readers. Nav. 1 con 
quite allow for tbe preference being given to Pope's more immediate predeceasur, 
j htjAen, whose compositions, though assuredly leas finished and complete, un- 
I doubtedly exhibit a more nervous vein of ai^mentative power, and a greater 
variety of musical rhythm. When I have mentioned these august names, I have 
mentioned all, writing in Ihe English tongue, who, in my humble ^prehension, 
can possibly be classed before Pope. 

I may observe, that in this estimate 1 appear to be conSnned by tbe present 
Commissioners of Fine Arts, who, to selecting the Poets from whose works 
subjects for six vacant spaces in the new Paloee of Westminster were to be 
executed by living artists, named Chaucer, (who by his antiquity as well as his 
merits was properly appointed lo lead the line of English bards,) Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, and Pope. 

Though I conceive, and you will readily concur, that the case I am endea- 
vouring to make good must be mainly established by my client's own precise 
woids, — nnd the anticipated pleasure of quoting them to attentive eare has been, 
perhaps, my chief inducement to undertake the office which I am now fulfilling, 
— yet I consider it wiU not be out of place for llie object I have in view, 
especially before an audience of a nation which much delights in, and is indeed 
much ruled by, precedent, if I should quote a few approved authorities, (had 
time permitted 1 might have availed myaetf of a great number,) merely for the 
purpose of sbawing that if you should be pleased to side with me in this issue, 
we shall find ourselves in compimy of which we shall have no need to he 

I shall also thus fiimish a proof of what I have stated above, that I am not 
Blraining after originality or novelty of remark ; indeed, I feel that I ^all make 
way in proportion as tbe testimony I adduce proceeds from lips more trustworthy 
Ihon my own. 

What says Savage, a poet himself of irregular, but no mean genius ? He thus 
^leaks of Pope ; — 

cariaoB thought sedate, 

Boft u perBtmsion, yet as truth severe. 
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Ai boonty copious, as penuasion sweet, 
Like nature variouB, and like art complete : 
So fhie her morals, so sublime her views, 
His life is almost equalled by his muse." 

Part of this commendation, I must admit, appears even to me OTersfnoned. 
Some of Pope's compositions are marred by occasional coarseness and indelicacy, 
and his mind and character, I fear it must be allowed, were at times disfigured 
by envy, resentment, and littleness. Compared, however, with most of his pre- 
decessors of the reign of Charles II., and with n^any of his own cotemporaries, 
both his muse and his life may have been deemed decent and severe. He seems 
himself, at all events, to have indulged in this estimate of the tenor of his own 
productions : — 

^ Curst be the verse, how well soe'er it flow, 
That tends to make one honest man my foe. 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 
Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear." 

I return to my authorities. 

I do not quote Bishop Warburton, as he was the avowed apologist, as well as 
executor and editor, of Pope. 

Dr. Joseph Warton, who wrote an essay on the genius and writings of Pope, 
chiefly with a view of proving what I have admitted above, that he ought not to 
be ranked in the highest class of our native poets, and who appears to wi^, as 1 
certainly do not, to have a fait at him whenever he can, concedes, however, thus 
much to him, — 

" In the species of poetry wherein Pope excelled, he is superior to all man- 
kind, and I only say that this species of poetry is not the most excellent one of 
the art. He is the great poet of reason, the first of ethical authors in verse.** 

Dr. Johnson, in his well-known and most agreeable life of Pope, says thus, — 

" Of his intellectual character, the constituent and fundamental principle was 
good sense ;** and then, *' Pope had likewise genius, a mind active, ambitious, and 
adventurous, always investigating, always aspiring, in its widest searches longing 
to go forward, in its highest flights still wishing to be higher.'* 

And at the close of the masterly contrast which he draws between Dryden and 
Pope, he thus sums it up, — 

" If the flights of Dryden are higher. Pope continues longer on the wing ; if 
of Dryden*8 fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope is the heat more regular and 
constant Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never &lls below it ; 
Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with perpetual delight.** 

Mason, also a poet and very accomplished man, who had done so much in 
editing and illustrating the works of another most eminent and admirable master 
of his art, (I refer to Gray,) has shown what an exalted estimate he had formed of 
Pope, in the passage where he reproaches him for the undue praise which he had 
lavished on the fiimous Henry St John, JLord Bolingbroke — 

*^ Call we the shade of Pope from that blest bower. 
Where throned he sits with many a tuneful sage ; 
Ask, if he ne*er repents that luckless hour, 
When St. John's name illumined glory's page. 

Ask, if the wretch who dared his honour stain. 

Ask, if his country's, his religion's foe. 
Deserved the wreath that Marlboro' fa^ed to gidn. 

The deatiiileM meed, be only oould bestow V* 
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Qaorge, Lord Ljttellon, another poet himself, calls him " The bweclesl and 
most elegant of English poets, tbe eeverest chsstieet of vice, and ihe most 
persuniive teacher of wlsdotn," 

How speaks Campbell, the author of llie Pleasures of Hope, and the Battle of 
the Baltic ? If any one is entitled to speak of what Inie poetry is, that right 
will not be denied to Thomas Campbell. He calls Pope, "a genuine poet," and 
ssys with true discrimination ; — 

" The public ear naa long fctigued with repetitions of his manner : but if we 
place ourBeWes in the ailuatiou of those lo whom his brilliancy, sucdnctness, and 
animatiDn were wholly new, we cannot wonder at tlicir being captivated to llie 
Kindest admiration." 

I mill only further cite from the poets whom many of us remember in our own 
day, one still more illuslriona name. The fervid, way ward, irregular muse of Lord 
Byron, presented the strongest points of contrast with the measured, even, highly- 
trained, smoothly- polished, temperament of Pope. What did Lord Byron think 
of Pope? He terms him, "Tlie most perfect and harmonious of poets — he, who, 
baring no fault, has had reason made his reproach. It is this very harmony which 
has rused the vulgar and atrocious cant against him — (Lord Byron was fond of 
using strong langu^e) !— because hia versification is perfect, it is assumed that U 
il his only perfection ; because his truths ore so clear, it is asserted that he has DU 
invention 1 and because be is always intelligible, it is luken for granted that hs has 
no genius. I have loved and honoured the fame and name of that illustrious and 
unrivalled man, fiir more than my owll paltry renown, and the trashy jingle of that 
crowd of schools and upstarts who pretend to rival or even surpass him. Sooner 
than a single leaf should be torn from his laurel, it were better (bat all which these 
men, and that I, as one of their set, have ever written, should line trunks." 

There is another and more general testimony lo the reputation, at least, if not to 
the actual merits of Pope, which may be here mentioned; this is, the extent to 
which his lines are quoted as Gimiliar maxims and iilustralions of the daily 
incidents of life, and the common meanings of men, — quoted often probably by 
persons who have little knowledge or recollection where the words are to be found. 
I am inclined to believe that, in this respect, and it is one not to be considered 
slightingly, he would be found to occupy the second place, next, of course, lo the 
universal Shakespeare himself. Allow me U) cite a few inslnnces. 

When there has been a pleasant party of people, either in a convivial or 
intellectual view — 1 wish we might think it of our meeting this evening — we say 
that it has been — 

" Tbe feast of reason, and tbe flow of aoal." 
How oRen are we warned — I have sometimes even heard the warning addressed 
lo Mechanics' Institutes, that— 

" A little learning is a dangerons thing." 
How often reminded, 

" An honest man's the noblest work of Gtod." 
Or, with nearly the same meaning, 

" Who tanght Iba nsefol science, to lie good." 
There is a couplet which I ought to cart^ in my own recollection — 

" What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards I 
Alas 1 not all the blood of al! the Howards." 
It is an apt iltustration of the offices of hospitality, 

" Weloomo the coming, speed the going gnesl." 
How femiliar ii 

" To look, thcont;b NatuM, ag to Natun'i Qtid." 
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As rules with reference to composition, 

^^ The last and greatest art — ^the art to blot." 
'^ To snatch a grace bejond the reach of art ;" 

And then as to the best mode of conveying the instruction, 

^' Men must be taught as if jon taught them not." 

Tfaiere is the celebrated definition of wit, 

^* True wit is nature to advantage dressed ; 
What oft was thou^t, but ne'er so well expressed.' 

Do you want to illustrate the importance of early education ? You observe, 

" Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." 
Do you wish to characterise ambition somewhat fevourably ? You call it, 

^^ The glorious fault of angels and of gods." 
Or describing a great conqueror, 

« A mighty hunter, and his prey was man." 
Do you seek the safest rule for architecture or gardening? 

*^ Consult the genius of the place in all ;" 
Or, with exquisite good sense, 

^' 'Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 

And splendour borrows all her rays from sense." 

a 
Are you tempted to say any thing rather severe to your wife or daughter, when 

she insists on a party of pleasure, or an expensive dress ? You tell her, 
^^ That every woman is at heart a rake." 

And then if you wish to excuse your own submission, you plead — 

'^ If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them alL" 

How often are we inclined to echo the truth — 

^' That fools rush in where angels fear to tread." 
And this too,-— 

^^ That gentle dulness often loves a joke." 

Who has not felt this to be true ? 

'^ Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest." 

When an orator, or a Parliamentary candidate — in which last capacity I have 
often appeared before some of you— wishes to rail at absolute governments, he 
talks of 

^^ The monstrous faith of many made for one." 

Then there are two maxims, one in politics and one in religion, which have both 
been extensively found fiiult with, but the very amount of censure proves what 
alone I am now attempting to establish, not the truth or justice of Pope's words, 
but their great vogue and currency — 

*^ For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate'er is best administered is best : 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right." 

It is now time to judge Pope from his own works, by which, of course, his place 
in the estimate of posterity must finally stand. 




TEE EARL OF CARLISLE S LECTUKES. 

I ahal! pais hurriedly bj his earlier conipoBitions. He telle UB himi-elf tf Ihe 
precocity of his geniuB ; 

" I Uflped in nnmbers, for ths namljers came." 
But his very youlUul proilactians, on the nhnle, appear to be more rcmartable 
for their dales than IheJr intriTieic merits. He wrote hia PaElDrak at sixteen. 
iDdepeudently of the ege at Tvhlch ihcj were written, tbey appear to ms 
trivial, forced, out of keeping with the English soil and life l« whit-h they are by 
way of being assigned. One piece of praise is justly their due; afler the publi- 
cation of these ter^es by a youth. We may call bim a hoy, of aiiteen, I do not 
see why a nif^ed or iatumuonious Boglish vene need i>ver again have been 
written ; and nhat is more, I belieie teij few such haie been written. Mr. 
MaoBulay says on Ibia point, " From the time wbeo the Pastorals appeared, 
heroic TersiGcatlon became matter of rule and compaEi, and, before long, all 
nrtifits were on a level." It was surely belter that this level should be one upon 
which the reader could travel amoolbly along, without join or itumbloB. 

In the short poem of the Messiab, I do justice to the stalely fluw of verse 
upon the highest of buman themes. Both Dr. Johnson and Dr. Warton give it 
a decided preference over the Polllo of Virgil, which is concerned with topics of 
close and wonderful similarity. I do not know h»n far they are right, but 1 feel 
quite sure that bolb Ibe Poiiio of Virgil and the Messiah of Pope bll immeasur- 
ably below the prose translaliou of Liaiali in our Bibles. 

Windsor Forest appears to he on the whole a cold production. It contains 
tome good lines on the poel Earl of Surrey — 

" Matchless his pen, vicloriona was his lanca. 
Bold In the liflta, and graceful io the dance'* — 

an extremely pretty aecoiinl of the flight and plumage of a pheasant, a very 
poetical list of the tributaries of Ibe Thames, and some well-sounding verses on 
the Peace of Utrecht, then recently concluded, from which in the early part of 
this year I was induced (o quote some lines which I thought very nppiKiite to Ihe 
proposed Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, at London, in 1851 : 

" The time tholl name, when, free as seas or wind, 

Unbonndad Tham«8 ahall flow foe all mankind. 

Whole nations enter with each swelling tide. 

And 8aa« bat join the region* they divide ; 

Elarth'a dlstaDt ends our glories shuU behold. 

And the new world launch forth to meet the old." 

The Odea written by Pope are decidedly of an inlerior caste. I need not say 
bow inferior to the immortal Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, by Dryden, who pre- 
ceded—or how inferior Io Gray or Campbell, who have followed him. The 
Ode, perhaps, of every species of poetical composilion, waa the most alien Io the 
genius of Pope; its character is rapt, vehatneni, abrupt; his ia composed, 
polished, methodical ; his haunt would not be Ihe mountaio top, or the foaming 
cataract, but the smooth parterre and the gilded saloon. Tou may prefer one 
Kent of mind, is you would one fbnn of sceneiy ; Ihe question with which I now 
intile you to deal is, not in what style Pope wrote, but in the stylo which he 
chose, and for which his nature best tilled him, how for he excelled. 

Among the very youthfiil productions of Pope, there were also some adapta- 
tions (torn Chaucer, Ovid, and one or two more ancient authors ; in point of 
execution they are only distinguished by their smooth veisiflcalion, and the matter 
of Ihem ought Io have forbidden the attempt. 

In speaking OS I have done of many of Pope's earlier mmpoaitions, however [ 
may assume myself Io be a devoled admirer — partisan if you shouhl so pleue to 
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term it — I conceive that I have at least ahovm thnl hidierlo I am no indiBCiiniinale 
praiaer, who thinks that everything which procecdB fraca hia hcourile muit be 
perfect. On the conlrary, though hia facility in writing verses was almost pi 
CDcioiu, the complete masli^iy of hie art Becms to have been gradually and 
laboriouelj developed, " So regular my rage," was the description which he ha> 
hiinaelf applied to liis own poetry. It waa nol so much " the pomp aod prodi- 
gality of heaven," which have been allotted to a few; it was rather, in the edifica 
of aoDg which he has reared, that nicely of detail, and ihat completeness of finish, 
where every stroke af the hammer tells, and every nail holds ita esacl place. 

His early friend and admirer, Walsh, Beema accurately to have discerned the 
path of eicellence which was open for him, when he lold him that there was o 
way in which he intghl excel any of his predecesanrs, nhich was by correctness, 
fbr, though we had before him several great poets, we could boost of none that 
weni perfectly correct. Pope justified the advice, and if correctDets is not the 
higheal praise to which a poet can aspire, it is no mean distinction to show how 
an author can he almost feulllessly correct, and almost as Invariably the reverse of 
all that u lame, mean, or flat. 

There come, however, among compositions which in any one else would moat 
Btrictly be called early, a few which will not bear to he dismissed with such a hasty 
or superficial notice. The Essay on Criticism was nritlen when he was twenty 
or twenty-one years old, and as such it appears a positive msrveL Bnt he bad 
now entered a Geld on which he was quile a master — the domain of good sense 
and of good taste, applied to the current literature of a scholar, and (he common 
topics of life. 

Very soon after, however, as if to show that If he had willed it, he could have 
exercised as futl a mastery over the region af light lancy and sportive imagery, 
as of sober reflection and practical wisdom, he wrote what is termed a heroi- 
comic poem, the Rape of the Lock. Dr. Johnson calls this the most exquisite 
example of ludicrous poetry, though I do not think the word ludicrous a happy 
epithet of the Doctor's ; Dr. Warlon calls it the best satire extant; and ne are 
told that Pope himself considered the interminture of the machinery of the 
sylphs with the action of (he story, as the most succesafiil exertion of his art. Aa 
my business to-night ia more with Pope on the whole as a poet, than with the 
delaib and the conduct of his single poems, I must not suffer myself to linger 
on the del^ls of this delicious work. It is so finl^ed and nicely fitted together 
that it would scarcely answer to separate any isolated pass^es from the context ; 
besides, exquisite as the entire poem ia, yet, the subject being professedly trivial, 
any single extract might appear deficient in importance and dignity. The whole 
is aa sparkling as the jewelled cross upon the bosom of the heroine, — 
" On her white breast a sparkling cross ahe bore. 
Which Jews mieht ^ss, and InHdols adore." 

It is as stimulating aa the pinch of nnulf he so compactly describes, 
" The pungent gmiiui of titillating dust." 

But there was one other chord of the poetic lyre which Pope, still young in 
yoBis. had yel to show his power to strike, uid it is the most thrilling in the 
whole compass of song— the poetry of the passions and the heart. To this class 
I assign the Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady, and the ever memor- 
able Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard. A few words wilt suffice here for the 
Elegy; its moral tendency cannot he defended, as it appears. Incidentally at 
least, to excuse and consecrate suicide. In its execution it combinea in a high 
d^ree poetic diction with pathetic feeling. 1 must pause longer on the Epistle 
from Eloisa to Abeiard. I ougbt, however, before I give vent to the flill glow 
of panegyric, to make two admitsiont ; one, (hat a sensitive dcUcacv would have 
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avoided the eubject ; ihe other, that the matter la not original, but is supplied in 
great degree by the actus] letters uf Ibe diBlinguiahed and unfortunale pnir who 
gave their nnine to the epistle. Where tlie adaptation, however, is so consum- 
mato, Ihis makes a very blight deduction from the merit of tha author. The 
po«m it not long, but in point of execution it appears to me one of liie most 
"^^7 faultless of human composiliona ; every thought is passion, and every line is 
inuEic. The struggle betneco aspiring piety and forbidden love forms its basis, 
and the scenery and accesearjea of mouaEtic life and the Roman CathoHu ritual 
furnish a back-ground highly congenial, solcmu, and picturesque. 

I must endeavour to justify my panegyric by s few quotations. The commen- 
dation of letter- writing is well known. It seems to me still more applicable Hnce 
the introduction of the penny slamp. 

" Heaven first taaght letters for some vfrelrh's aid. 

Some banish'd lorsr, or soma captive maid ; 

They live, they apeat, thej lircatho what love inepires, 

Warm from tlie sanl, and faithful to its lires. 

The virgin's wish without her fears impart. 

Excuse the blush, and pour oat all the heart ; 

Speed the loft intereanrsa from soul lu soul, 

jCnd waft a stgh from Indus to the Folo." 
1 give the description of Iho Convent founded by Abelard : — 

" You raia'd these hallowed weiIIs ; the desert smiled. 

And Paradise was opened in the wild. 

No weeping orphan saw Ms father's stores 

Out slu-ines irradiate, or emblaie the floors ; 

Nu silver saints, tij dyiog misers given. 

Here bribe Che rage of il!-requited heaven ; 

But such plain roofa as piety could raise. 

And only vocat with the Maker^s praise.^' 
There is the same scene coloured by Eloisa's ovrn state of mind ; — 

" But o'er the twiUghl groves and dusky caves, 

Long sounding aisles, and intenuinglBd graves. 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A deatli-like silence and a dread repose. 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 

Shades every dower, and darkens every green. 

Deepens the murmur of the falling flooilii. 

And breathes a browner horror o'er the woods," 
This is Eurel; eminently poetical and expressive. 
She refers to the happier destiny of the nun who is entirely true to her voca- 

" How happy is the blameless vestal's lot. 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot ! 
Eternal sunsliins of the spotless mind l 
Each prayer accepted, and each wish resigned ; 
Laboni and rest that equal periods keep, 
Obedieut slumbera that can wake and weep ; 

Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heaven." 
Let me give the description of her Erst acqualulance with Abelard : — 
" Thou know'st how guiltless first I met thy fiBmo, 
When love approached me under friendship's usme ; 
My fancy formed thee of angehc mind, 

■' m of th' AU-beauteons mind. 
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Those smiling eyes, attempering every ray, 
Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day. 
Guiltless I gaz'd ; heaven listened while yon smig, 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue." 

In that beautiful line, the force of human passion seems to obtain the mastery 
over the concerns of another life ; but I will close my extracts from this poem 
with the wishes she forms for their last meeting, in which piety appears finally to 
predominate over passion : — 

'^ Thou, Abelard ! the last sad office pay, 
And smooth my passage to the realms of day. 
See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, 
Suck my last breath, and catch my fljring soul ! 
Ah no — ^in sacred vestments may'st thou stand, 
The hallowed taper trembling in thy hand. 

(You remark all the force in that word " trembling :" in the next line, observe 
how the words " present" and " lifted" carry on the drama of the scene) : — 

Present the cross before my lifted eye. 
Teach me at once, and learn of me to die ; 
Ah then, thy once-loved Eloisa see. 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 

(That is, I think, a highly impassioned and pathetic line.) 

See from my cheek the transient roses fly, 

(** Transient," in the literal meaning of the word, passing off. ) 

See the last sparkle languish in my eye ! 

Till every motion, pulse, and breath be o'er ; ^ 

And ev'n my Abelard be loved no more. 

O death, all eloquent ! you only prove, 

What dust we doat on when 'tis man we love." 

It would be a strange omission in an estimate of the poetical achievements of 
Pope, to make no mention of his translation of Homer, though the &ct of its 
being a translation, and its length, would both rather put it beyond the limits of 
my present criticism. Dr. Johnson calls his Iliad, and I am inclined to believe 
with no more than perfect truth, the noblest version of poetry which the world 
has ever seen. The main objection alleged against it is, that being a professed 
translation of Homer, it is not Homeric — ^that it is fiill of grace and sparkle, but 
misses the unmatched simplicity and majesty of that great father of verse, — ^that, 
if I may so expresa myself, it has not the twang of Homer. All this, I think, 
must be admitted ; by some the poems of Sir Walter Scott, and old ballads like 
Chevy Chase, have been thought to convey a better notion of this Homeric 
twang than can be gathered from all the polished couplets of Pope. Cowper 
(an honoured name) tried a more literal version in blank verse, which certainly 
may be said to represent more closely at least the simplicity of the original. 
Let us, however, come to the practical test — as Lord Byron has asked concerning 
these two translations, " Who can ever read Cowper, and who will ever lay down 
Pope, except for the original? As a child I first read Pope's Homer with a 
rapture which no subsequent work could ever afford, and children are not the 
worst judges of their own language." It is no mean praise that it is the channel 
which has conveyed the knowledge of Homer to the general English public, — ^not 
to our scholars, of course. Though it is ^ less to the purpose how I felt about 
this as a child, than how Lord Byron felt, I too remember the days (I fear, 
indeed, that the anecdote will savour of egotism, but I must not mind the impu- 
tation of egotism, if it illustrates my author,) when I used to learn Pope's Diad 
by heart behind a screen, while I was supposed ta be engaged on lessons of more 
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direct usefulness ; and I bncy chat I nas under the strange hallucination si the 
time that I bad got by beart the four first bonke. I do not mention tbii as a. 
profitable example, but in order to ehow the degree in nhicb this translation was 
calculated to gain the mastery over the youlblVjl mind. 

All iho poeroa of Pope, to which [ have already referred, belong to that period 
of life which, in all ordinarj' caBea, nould be called youth. I believe that thej 
muit have been nearly altogether completed before he was thirty. Those which 
1 may fiirther have to quote from {in doing nbich I shall hanUy think it necessary 
\a obserre so much separate order between the different poeroa as heretofore), 
were the (hiits of his matured years and settled powers. They henceforth bll 
under one class of composition, that which treats of men, their manners, and 
their morals i they are comprised under the titles of eatires and moral essays. 
He himself speaks of the bent which hia genius now adopted, 
" That not in fancy's maw he wandered long, 
Bat stooped to truth, Dnd moralized his song." 
Upon which I again feel happy to find myself in full acquiescence wilh Lord 
Byron, who says. " He should have wrilliin, ri>se to truth. In my mind the 
highest of all poetry is ethical pnelry, as the highcBt of all earthly subjects must 
be mora! truth." 

Lord BoUngbroke and Bishop Altetbury. cerlainly no mean judges of intellec- 
tual merit, declared that the strength of Pope's genius lay eminently and pecu- 
liarly in satire. What shall I, then, tingle out as an illuslratioD of hia satiric 
vein? The character of Lord Hervey, under the name of Sporus, is cited by 
Lord Byron as a specimen of his rich iancy, (generally, but most erroneously, 
assumed to he tlie quality in which Pope was chiefly deficient,) and with this 
specimen of fancy Lord Byron defied oil bis own cotemporariea to compete. 
That it docs manifest injustice at least to the abilities of Lord Hervey, will be 
acknowledged by all who have read his very entertaining memoirs lately pub- 
lished ; but moreover, able and brilliant as it is, il is loo disagreeable to repeat. 
Let me quote, then, his famous character of Addison, who had given ofTence to 
him, whether with good reason or not it is no part of my present purpose, nor 
would it be in my power, to decide. Pope thought that Addison hail treated him 
sUghtingly and superciliously, and 1 believe took specially amiss ibe kind of notice 
had bestowed upon the Rape of the Lock. He speaks of him under the name 
of Atticus ; you will remark the consummate akill with which he first does justice 
to his geniuE, and then detracts from its lustre. It is also a great proof of the 
cleverness of the satire, thai, sincere as our respect is both for the Rcnius and 
character of Addison, it is impossible to go through this piece of dissection 
without believing that it must \a.ve touched upon some points of real soreness. 

" Peace to all snch 1 bnt were there one whose fires 

Tme gonina kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 

Blest with each talent and each art to please. 

And bom to write, converse, and live with ease : 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no hrolher near the throne. 

View him with soomfnl, yet with jealoos ejes. 

And bale for arts that caus'd himself to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afrB.id to (trite, 

Jnst hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv'd to blamo or to onmmend, 

A tim'rons foe, and a suspicious friend : 

Dreading ev'n fools, by flatterers twsieg'd, 

.tnd so obliging, (hat he na'er oblig'd ; 
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Like Cato, give his little Senate lawsy 
And sit attentive to his own applause ; 
While wits and templars ev'rj sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 
Who bnt must laugh, if soch a man there be t 
Who would not weep, if Atticos were he I" 

Then I will take the character of the able, versatile, and anprincipled Dnke of 
Wharton;— 

*' Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our dajs. 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise : 
Bom with whatever could win it from the wise, 
Women and fools must like him, or he dies ; 
Tho' wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 
The club must hail him master of the joke. 

[This couplet has been applied to Ihe celebrated Mr. Sheridan, and does not ill 

suit the author of the speeches on Warren Hastings's trial, and the School for 

Scandal.] 

Thus with each gift of nature and of art. 

And wanting nothing but an honest heart. 

Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt ; 

And most contemptiblOs to shun contempt ; 

His passion still, to covet general praise. 

His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways ; 

A constant bounty which no friend has made ; 

An angel tongue, which no man can persuade ; 

A fool, with more of wit than half mankind. 

Too rash for thought, for action too refin'd ; 

A tyrant to the wife his heart approves^ 

A rebel to the very king he loves ; 

He dies, sad outcast of each church and state, 

And, harder still ! flagitious, yet not great. 

Ask you why Wharton broke thro* every rule 1 

'Twas all for fear the knaves should call him fool." 

I have given the characters of two men ; fairness demands that at least I 
should give you one of a woman. I take that of Chloe, which, unlike the two 
last, has not, that I am aware, been ascertained to belong to any actual person^ 
but most of us will fbel that we have known people, to whom some parts of it at 
least might fit :— 

^* Tet Chloe sure was formed without a spot — 
Nature in her then err'd not, but forgot. 

* With ev'ry pleasing, ev'ry prudent part, 

* Say what does Chloe want V She wants a heart. 
She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she ought ; 
But never, never reached one generous thought. 
Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour. 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

So very reasonable, so unmov'd. 

As never yet to love, or to be lov'd. 

She, while her lover pants upon her breast. 

Can mark the figures on an Indian chest : 

And when she sees her friend in deep despair, 

Observes how much a ehintz exceeds mohair. 

Forbid it heav'n, a favour or a debt 

She e'er should cancel I but she may forget. 

Safe is your secret still in Chloe's ear ; 

But none of Chlot's shall you ever hear. 
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Would Chloe know if yoa'ro ttlivo or dead i 
She bide bar tDotman pat it in her head. 
Chloe is pradent I— Would yon too ba wibb, 
TliBH never break yoiir heart when Chloa dies." 
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Having liiua aHempted lo da joslice to Pope'a powers of Eotire, I mual not omit 
to meatiaD what 1 c^onsider to bo another of hie felicities aJmoEt of an opposita 
character, (hough I have perceived with pleasure since I notpd this topic, that I 
have been anticipated in (he same line of remark b; Ihe lale Mr. Uozlitt ; I day 
(vitb pleasure, because that ingeniouE pei3on was one of the guides and iiivouriteB 
of a Bchool the most opposed in theory and practice lo (hat of Pope ; I allude to i 

the entreme tact, skill, aod delicacy with which he conveys a compliment,, and 
frequendy embodies in one pregnant lice or couplet a complete panegyric of the 
character be wishes to distinguish. Lot me instance this by a fen examples. 
I Sometimoi the compliment appears merely to be thrown out almost as it were by 

I chance to illustrate hia meaning. So of (he Duke of Chandos, whom at another 

time be is supposed (o have intended to ridicule under the character of Timon — 

" Thns graciona Chflndos IB beloved at sight." . 

I Then of Lord Cornhurj — I 

^' Would ye be blest 1 despise low joysj low ^ains, I 

Disdain whatever Combory disd^ns-" J 

Of General Oglethorpe, tbo founder of Georgia — 
I " One driv'n by strong benevolence of soul 

' Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole." 

Those have reference to manly virtuei ; sometimes there is the same oblique 
reference to female claims ; 
I " Hence Beauty, waking nil her tints, supplies 

An angel's sweetness, or Bridgewater's eyes." 
At other times the eulogium is more direct Take ihat fine application to 
Lord Cobham of the effect of man's ruling passion, developing itself in death, 
which he has been pursuing through a number of iastances, — the man of pleasure, 
the miser, the glutton, the courtier, the coquette, all, for the most part, under 
I circumstances derogatory to the pride of human nature, nhen he thus sums them 

up— . 

" And yon, bravo Cobham, to the latest breath 
I Shall feel jonr ruling passion strong in death ; 

Sneh, in these moments, as in all the past. 

How beautifiil is (he couplet to Dr. Arbuthuot, his physician and friend — 
1 " Friend of my life I which did not joa prolong, 

■ The world had wanted many an idle soug." 

I How ingenious that to (he &mous Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, on 

I being de»rcd to write some lines iu an album with his pencil — 
P " Accept a miracle instead of wit, 

■ Sob two duU linos by Stanhope's peneil writ." 

How happy is the allusion to Lord Peterborough, who made a hrilliant eampaii^ 
in Spain within a wonderfiilly short time. He represents him as assisting lo Inj I 

out his grounds — 
k " And he whose lightning pieroed th' Iberian lines 

f Nuw forma m; quincunx, and now ranks my vines, 

L ^ 
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Or tames the genius of the stnbbom plain. 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain." 

He always speaks of Murray, the great Lord Mansfield, with pride and affection. 
It is true that one of the worst lines he ever wrote is about him, the second in 
this couplet — 

*' Graced as thou art with all the power of words. 
So known, so honoured, at the House of Lords." 

An instance how much delicacy it requires to introduce with effect ^miliar names 
and things ; sometimes it tells with great force ; here it is disastrously prosaic ; 
we almost forgive it, however, when he turns from the Palace of Westminster to 
the Abbey opposite— 

« Where Murray, long enough his country's pride. 
Shall be no more than Tully, or than Hyde." 

He again alludes to the aptitude for poetical composition which Murray had 
exhibited, and also to the talent for epigram which he assumes that the great 
orator Pulteney would have displayed if he had not been engrossed by politics. 

• •* How sweet an Ovid, Murray, was our boast ; 
How many Martials were in Pulteney lost." 

These were for the most part his political friends, but when he mentions Sir 
Robert Walpole, to whom his friends, more than himself, were virulently opposed, 
how respectful and tender is the reproach, how adroit and insinuating the praise — 

'^ Seen him I have, but in his happier hour. 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged for power, — 
Seen him, uncumbered with a venal tribe. 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe." 

I might adduce many other instances ; I might quote at fiill length the noble 
epistle to Lord Oxford, but I will sum up this topic with that striking passage in 
which, while he enumerates the persons who encouraged and fostered his earlier 
productions, he presents us with a gallery of illustrious portraits, sometimes con- 
veys by a single word an insight into their whole character, and concludes 
the distinguished catalogue with the name of that St. John whom he uniformly 
regarded with feelings little short of idolatry, and which, however misplaced and 
ill-grounded, have even in themselves something of the poetical attribute — 

^ But why then publish ? GJranville the polite. 
And knowing Walsh would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natured Garth, inflamed with early praise. 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured, my lays. 

(Observe how the gentle and amiable Congreve *' loved," and the caustic and 
cynical Swift "endured.") 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield, read. 
E'en mitred Rochester would nod the head, 

(said to have been the ordinary symptom of Bishop Atterbury being pleased ; 
then comes the swelling climax,) 

And St. John's self, great Dryden's friend before, 
With open arms received one Poet more. 
Happy the studies, when by these approved. 
Happier the author, when by these beloved." 

I feel that I ought not entirely to omit all mention of the long satiric poem of 
the Dunciad, upon which Pope evidentiy bestowed much care and labour ; but it 
is throughout disfigured by great ill-nature, and by a pervading run of unpleasant 
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" Jndicioiis drank, and, greatlj daring, dined." 
^:. There is a lusciouB kind of burlesque eaftnesa in these Waet, 

" To happ7 oonvents, bosomed deep in vines. 

Where slumber abbots, parple as tbeir winen ; 

To isles of frBgrancB, lilj-ailvered Talas, 

Diffusing Inngnor in tbo panting gales ; 

To Unda of singing and of dancing slaTOs, 

Love-whispering woodsf and Itite resounding waves.' 
One of the most distinguishing exi^elleiicies of Pope is (lie viiidocss which in 
imparts to all the pictures he preseots to the mind, and which he attains by alwaya 
making use of the very moEt appropriate terms whicb the matter admits. Tbia, in 
conjunction with hia wonderful power of compresiion, which be has probably 
carried iiinber than any one before or since, gives a terseness and completeness 
to all be Eays, in which he is unrivalled. As instances of diii perfect picture 
painting, I would refer jou, as I must not JodeGnitely indulge in long citations, to 
the descriptions, all in the same Epislleou Riches, of the Miser's House, the Man 
of Roag*! chaiitiei, and of the death of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham : 

" In the worst inn's worst room, vrith mat half hung, 

The floors of plaister, and the walls of dung. 

On once a flock bed, but repair'd with straw. 

With tape-tied cnrtaina, never meant to draw, 

The Qeorge and Garter dangling from that bed 

Wlicre tawdrj- yellow strove with dirty red. 

Great Tilllerg lies— alas 1 how changed from bim. 

That life of pleasure, and that aoul of whim !" 
If any should object that this is all verj finished and elaborate, but it is Terj 
minute — only miniature panting afier all, what do you say to this one couplet OO 
the operations of the Deity ? 

" Dnilds life on daath, on change doratiou fouoJa, 
And gives the eternal wheels to know their round*." 
I would beg any of the detractors of Pope to fiimish me with another couple of 
lines from any author whatever, which encloses so much sublimity of meaning 
within such compressed limits, and such precise terms. 

I must cite another passage, in which he ventures on the same exalted theme, 
nitfa somewhat more enlargement ; it would be impossible, however, toryoutt> 
bear it, and bring against it any charge of difTuscncas : 

" All are bnt parts of one stupendoas whole, 

WbosB body Nature is, and Ood the soul ; 

Thai, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 

Great in the earth, as in (be ethereal frame i 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the t>reeu!. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 

Lives thiongh all lifo, extends through all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
(There is a couplet indeed, ) 



Breathei in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
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As full, as perfect, in vile man that monmS) 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills. He bonnds, connects, and equals all 

Let me invite your attention to the few following lines on the apportionment of 
separate instincts or qualities to different animals, and be good enough to observe 
how the single words clench the whole argument They are as descriptive as the 
bars of Haydn*s music in the oratorio of the Creation : — 

*^ What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam ; 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green ; 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood. 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood ; 
The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine. 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line." 

What a couplet again is that ! It is only about a spider ; but I guarantee its 
immortality. 

If I set down the Terse, the Accurate, the Complete, the pungency of the , 
Satiric point, the felicity of the welUturned Compliment, as the distinctive features 
of Pope's poetical excellence, it should not escape us that there are occasions L/^ 
when he reaches a high degree of moral energy and ardor. I have purposely ^ 
excluded from our present consideration all scrutiny and dissection of Pope's real 
inner character. I am aware, that, taking it in the most £Avourable light, it can 
only be regarded as formed of mixed atid imperfect elements ; but I cannot refuse 
to myself the belief that when the Poet speak s in such strains as these, they in some 
degree reflect and embody the spirit of the Man. I quote from his animated 
description of the triumph of vice : — 

'' Let Greatness own her, and she's mean no more ; 
Her birth, her beauty, crowds and courts confess. 
Chaste matrons praise her, and grave bishops bl^ss ; 
In golden chains the vnlling world she draws. 
And her's the Gospel is, and her's the laws ; 
Mounts the tribunal, lifts her scarlet head. 
And sees pale virtue carted in her stead. 
Lo ! at the wheels of her triumphal car, 
Old England's genius, rough with many a scar, 
Dragg'd in the dust ! his arms hang idly round. 
His flag inverted trails along the ground 1" 

And, again with more special reference to himself 

** Ask you what provocation I have had % 

The strong antipathy of good to bad. 

When truth or virtue an affront endures, 

Th' afEront is mine, my friend, and should be yours* 

Yes, I am proud, I must be proud to see, 

Men not a&aid of GK)d, afraid of me : 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne. 

Yet touch'd and sham'd by ridicule alone. 

O sacred weapon ! left for truth's defence. 

Sole dread of folly, vice, and insolence ! 

To all but heav'n-directed hands deny'd. 

The muse may give thee, but the gods must guide : 

Bev'rent I touch thee ! but with honest zeal ; 

To rouse the watchmen of the public weal, 
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To virtue's work provojie the lardy Hall, 

And gnad the prelnte elumlwring in hii stall. 

Let envy howl, while hBav'n's whole ehorua aing". 

And bark at honour not ixmten'd by Iringa ; 

Let fiatt'ry Bick'ning boo the incense rine. 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ekies '■ 

Truth giurds the poet, aonctiBaa the line. 

And mskes immoital, verse tus moon as mine." 
M; limits, more than my materiats, warn me that 1 must desist. As, however, 
with reference to the single object which I have all along had in view, I Ihinlt it 
mare politic that 1 should let the words of Pope, rather than my own, leave the 
last eehoes on jour ear, I should Uke to conclude this address with hia owp con- 
cluding lines td perhaps the most important and highly-wrought of his poems, 
the " Essay on Man," They appear lo mc calculated to leave an appropriate 
impression of that orderly and graceful muse, whose attractions I have, feebly I 
know and inadequately, but with the honesty and warmth of a Ihorougb sincerity, 
endeavoured to place before you ; if 1 mistake not, you will trace in them, as 
in his works at lar^, the same perfect propriety of expression, the same refined 
Biniplicity af idea, the same chastened (elicit^ of imagery, all animated and 
d by thai feeling of devotion for Bolinghroke, which pervaded hia poetry 



is life: 



" Come then, my friend ! my genius ! cotni 
Oh master of the poet, and the song I 
And while the muse now stoops, or now asi 
To man's low passions, or their glorious end 
Teach ma, like thee, in vaiions nature wise 
To fall with dignity, with temper rine ; 
Form'd by thy ooaverse, happily to steer 



I along 






grave to gay, 



from 



Correct with spirit, elegant with ease. 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 
Oh I while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all ils fame ; 
Say, «hsll my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 
When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose 
Whose SODS shall blnsh their fathers were Uiy foea, 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wBTt ray guide, philosopher, and friend^ — 
That urg'd by thee, I tum'd the tuneful art 
Frozn sounds to things, from fancy to the heart ; 
For wit's false mirror held up nature's light ; 
Show'd erring pride, whatever is, is right ; 
That reason, paaaion, answer one great aim ; 
That true self-love and social are the same ; 
That virtue only makes our bliss helow ; 
And all out knowledge is ourselves to know." 
Gentlemen of the jury, that is my caie. 
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TEAYELS IN AMERICA. 



It may be known to some of those whom I have the pleasure to see around 
me, that when circumstances to which I need not further allude, occasioned a 
breach, temporary indeed, and soon repaired, in my connection with the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, — when, as the phrase goes, some of your neighbours, and 
probably of yourselves, had given me leave to go upon my travels,^>I thought I 
could make no better use of this involuntary leisure than by acquiring some 
personal knowledge of the United States of America. I accordingly embarked 
in the autumn of the year 1841, and spent about one whole year in North 
America, having within that period passed nearly over the length and breadth 
of the Republic, trod at least the soil of twenty-two out of the twenty-six States 
of which the Union was then composed, and paid short visits to the Queen's 
dominions in Canada, and to the Island of Cuba. I determined to keep a 
journal during my travels, and only at the end of them to decide what should 
become of it when it was completed. I found it was written in too hurried and 
desultory a manner, and was too much confined to my own daily proceedings, to 
make it of interest to the public at large ; still more strongly I felt that after 
having been received with uniform civility and attention, nay, I may say, with 
real warmth and openness of heart, I should not wish, even where I had nothing 
but what was most favourable to communicate, immediately to exhibit myself as 
an inquisitive observer of the interior life to which I had been admitted ; and 
this very feeling would probably have disqualified me for the office of an impartial 
critic. Now, however, that above eight years have elapsed since my return, in 
turning over the pages then written, it has seemed to me allowable to endeavour, 
for a purpose like the present, to convey a few of the leading impressions which 
I derived from the sur&ce of nature and society as they exhibited themselves 
in the New World. 

It must follow necessarily from such limits as could be allowed to me on 
an occasion of this kind, that any account which I can put together from 
materials so vast and so crowded, must be the merest superficial skimming of 
the subject that can be conceived. All I can answer for is, that it shall be 
fitithful to the feelings excited at the moment, and perfectly honest as far as it 
goes. I must premise one point with reference to what I have just now glanced 
at, — the use of individual names. I came in contact with several of the public 
men, the historical men they will be, of the American Republic. I shall think 
myself at liberty occasionally to depart in their instance from the rule of strict 

c 
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abBtinence which I have otherwise prescrilred to mpelf, and to treat lliem as 
[lublic property, lo long as I saf nothing to their disadviuitage. Oa the oilier hand, 
the public men of the United £ta(08 are not created Eiultlees beings, any more 
than the public roen of other counlriei ; it must not, ihoreibre, be considered 
when I mention with pleasure anything which redounds to theii credit, that I am 
intending to present you nilh their full nnd complete portraits. 

It was on the 2lBt day of October, upon a bright crisp momiog, that the 
Columbia Eleam-pacLet, upon which I was a passenger, turned the lighthouse 
outside the harijour of Boston. The whole eOcct of the scene was chccHiil and 
pleasing ; the bay is studded with small islands, bare of trees, but generally 
crowned with some aparkhng white building, frequently some public establish- 
ment. The (own rises well from the water, and the shipping and the docks 
wore the look uf prosperous commerce. As 1 stood by some American friends 
acquired during tlie voyage, and heard them point out the ^miliar villages, and 
villas, and institutions, with patriotic pleasure, I could not altogether repress some 
alight but not grudging envy of those who were to bring so long a voyage to an 
end in their own country, amidst Ibeir own &nu1y, within their own homaa. I 
am not aware I ever ^ain eiperieoced, during my whole American sojourn, 
the peculiar feeling of the stranger, It was, indeed, dispelled at the moment, 
when their Hag ihip, the Columbus, gave our Columbia a distinguished, and, 1 
thought, touching reception ; the crew manned the yards, cheered, and then the 
band played, first " God Save tbe Queen," and then " Yankee Doodle," I spent 
altogether, at two different intervals, about a month in Boston. 

I look back with fond recollection to its well-built streets — the swelling dome of 
its State-house — the pleasant walks on what is termed the common — a park, in Cict, 
of moderate site, in the centre of the city, where I made my first Hcquainlance witb 
the bright winter sunsets of America, and the peculiar transparent green and opal 
tints which stripe the skies around them — the long wooden causeways arrosa the 
inner harbour, which rather recalled St. Petersburgh to my recollection — tba 
newly-erected granite obelisk on a neighbouring height, which certainly had no 
affinity with St. PelHisburgh, as it was to mark the spot, sacred to an American, of 
the battle of Bunker's Hill — the old elm tree, at the suburban university of Cam' 
bridge, beneath which Wauhington drew his sword in order to take command of the 
national anny-^the shaded walksand glades of Mount Auburn, the beautiful ceroC' 
tery of Boston, to which none that we yet have can be compared, but which I trust 
before long our Chadwicks and Paslons may enable us to imitate, and perhaps to 
excel. These are some of my external recollections of Boston ; but there are some 
fonder still, of the most refined and animated social intercourse — of hospitalitiei 
which it seemed impossible to exhaust — of friendships which I trust can never ba 
effaced. Boston appears to me, certainly, an the whole, the American town in 
which an Englishman of cultivated and literary tastes, or of philanthropia 
pnranits, would feel himself most at home. The residence here was rendered 
peculiarly agreeable to me by a friendship with one of its inhabitants, which 
I had previously made in England ; he hardly yet comes within my rule of 
exception, but I do not give up the notion of his becoming one of tbe historical 
men of his country. However, it is quite open for me (« mention some of those 
with whom, mainly through his introduction, I here became acquainted. There 
was Mr. Justice Story, whose reputation and authority as a commentator and 
expounder of law, stand high wherever law is known or honoured, and who was, 
what at least is more generally attractive, one of the most generous and 
single-hearted of men. He was an enthusiastic admirer of this country, especially 
of its lawyers ; how he would kindle up and flow on if he touched upon Lord 
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Hsniwick ot Lord Mansfield — " Sir," ae an American alwiiys begins, " <m tha 
pmrieB nf Illinois ihia Jay Lord Mansfield adminiEtera [he Ian of commerce." 
He had also a serf exalted opinion of ihe judgments o( Lord Stonetl, which his 
own studies and practice bod led him Ihoj-oughl; Ut appreciate; and I ma; 
permit mjeelf to saj Ibat be Lad forined a high estimate of the judicial panen 
of Lord Cottenham. I must idmit one thing, when he waa in the room few 
olhera could get in a word ; but it was impossible to resent thii, for he talked 
evidentl; not to bear down others, but because he could not help it Then there 
was Dr. Chinning. I could not hear him preach, as hia physical powers were 
nearly exhausted ; but on one or two occasione I was admitted to his house. 
You found a fragile fiame, and a dry manner, but you soon felt that you were in 
a presence in which nothing that was impure, base, or selfiob could breathe at 
ease. There was Ihe painter, Alelnn, a man of real p;cn<as, who suffices to prove 
that the domain of the fine arts, though certainly not hitherto the most congeal^ 
to the American soil, may be successfully braughl, to use their current phrase, 
into annexation with it. These, alas I have since my visit, all been taken sway. 
In Ihe more immediate department of letters there are happily several who yet 
remain — Mr. Bancroft, the able and accomplished historian of liis own country 
— Mr. Ticknor, who has displayed the resources of a well-stored and accomplished 
mind in his recent work on the literature of Spain — Mr. Longiellow, with whose 
feeling and graceful poetry many must be acquainted — Mr. Emeteon, who has 
been heard and admired in this country — and I crown my list with Mr. Presoott, 
the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Mexico and of Peru, with respect to 
whom, during the tisil he paid to England in the past summer, I had the satisfac- 
tion of witnessing how all that was most eminent in diis country confirmed the 
high estimate I had myself formed of his head, and the higher one of his heart. 

The public institulions ot Boston are admirably conducted. The Public or 
Common Schoob there, as I believe in New England generally, are supported 
by a general rale, to whiirh all contribute, and all may profit by. I am not 
naturally now disposed to discuss the question, how lar this system would hear 
being transplanted and engrafted on our poUty ; but it would be uncandid if I 
did not state that the universality of the instruction, and ihe excellence of what 
fell under my own observation, presented to my mind some mortifying points of 
contnut with what we have hitherto effected at home. It is well known that a 
large proportion of the more wealthy and cultivated part of the society of Boston 
belong to the Unitarian persuasion ; hut a considerable number of Ihe n ' ' " 
classes, and especially of the rural population of New England, comprising Ihe 
ux Northern States of the Union, still retain much of the Puritan tenets and 
habits of their immediate anceaton, — their Pilgrim Fathers. Before I leavn I 
Boston, let me add one observation on a lighter topic I lodged at the Tremont 
Hotel, which was admirably conducted, like very many of tliose imposing et 
lishraenls in the chief cities of the Union. Here I learnt Ihat one is apt to 
receive &lse impressions at first; t was struck with the clean, orderly, agile 
appearance of the waiters. " The Americans beat ua hollow in wulen." was my 
inner thought ; on incjuiring I found that ot the twenly-fivo waiters in the house, 
four were English and twenty-one IriiJi. I could not help wishing that a large 
number of the Irish might come and be waiters fur a little while. 

Within three or four days of my landing I grew impatient to see the Falls of 
Niagara without loss of time ; If any sudden event should have summoned me 
home, 1 felt how much I should have grudged crossing the Atlantic without 
having been at Ni^ara, and I also wished lo look upon the autumn tints of the 
Amerii»n Forest, before the kcaros, already beginning to 6dl, had entirely dUsp- I 
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as with us, as they make no scruple of dashing across or alongside of the r 
in the towns or villages through which they pass. But I ought to remark about 
this as about every thing else, Iliatlhe work of progress and transformBlion goes on 
with such enormous rapidity, that the interval of eight years since my visit will 
probably have made a large portion of my remarks thoroughly obsolete. The 
New England country through which we passed looks cheetfiil, intcrepersed with 
frequent villages and numerous churches— bearing the mark at the same time of 
the long ninter and barren soil with which the stout Puritan blood of Britain has 
io successfully contended ; indeed, the only staple productions of a district which 
supplies seamen for all the Union, and ships over all the world, are said to be ice 
and granite. Albany is the capital of the state of New York, — tiie Empire Slate, 
as its inhabitants love to call it, and il is a name which it deserves, as ftirly as our 
own old Yorkshire would deserve to be called the Empire County of England. 
It is rather an imposing town, rising strught above the Hudson river, gay with some 
gilded domes, and many white marble columns, only Ihej arc loo frequently 
appended to houses of very slaring red brick. From Albany to Utica ihe railroad 
follows the Blream of the Mohawk, which recalls the name of the early Indian 
dwellers in that bright valley, still retainiug its swelling outline of wood-covered 
hills, but gay with prosperous villages and busy cultivation. I was perhaps still 
e struck the neil evening, though it was a more level country, where the 
railway pas!es in the midst of the uncleared or clearing forest, and suddenly bursts 
out of a pine glade or cedar swamp into the heart of some town, probably four, 
three, or two years old, with laJl white houses, well lighted sbope, hilliard-roomd, 
&C.; and emerging, as we did, from the dark shadows into the full moonlight, the 
wooden spires, domes, and porticos of the infent cities looked every bit as if they 
had been hewn out of Ihe marble quarries of Carrara. I am aware ihat il is not 
the received opinion, but (here is something both in Ihe outward aspect of this 
region and the general stale of society accompanying it, which Io me seemed 
eminently poetical. What can be more striking or stirring, despite the occasional 
rudeness of the forms, than all this enterprise, energy, and life welling up in the 
desert ? At Ihe towns of Syracuse, of Auburn, and of Rochester, I experienced 
the sort of feeling which takes away one's breaih ; the process seemed actually 
going on before one's eyes, and one hardly knows whether to tliink it as grand as 
the Liad, or as quaint as a harlequin 6rce. I will quote the words 1 wrote down 
St the lime : — 

" The moment is not come for me yet, if it ever should come, to make me feel 
myself warranted in fanning speculations upon far results, upon guarantees for 
fiiture endurance and stability : all that I can now do is to look and to nLarvel at 
what is before my eyes. I do not think 1 am deficient in relish for antiquity and 
m ; I know ihat I am English, not in a pig-headed adhesion to everything 
I there, but in heart to its last throb. Vet 1 cannot be unmoved or callous to the 
(oarings of Young America, in such legitimate and laudable directions too ; and 
1 feel that it is already not the least bright, and may be Ihe most enduiing title of 
ny country to the homage of mankind, that she has produced such a people. May 
God employ them both for his own high glory 1" 
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Willi litlle eiceplinn, the best of its tind ; such was the aociety of Boston I 

«och was (he energy of progress in the western portion of the Stale of New ] 

' At Rochester, an odi) coincidence occurred to me, striking enough I think to 
•e mentioneil, though it only cancerned myself. After the orrivBl of the railway 
carriage, and the usual copious meal of tea and meat that eniuei, I had been 
walking about the town, which dates only from 1813, and then contained 20,000 
inhabitants, and as I was returning to lie hotel, I saw the word Theatre written 
up. Wishing to see eyorything in a new country, I climhed up some steep at 
into what was Utile better than a garret, where I found a rude theatre, and ruder j 
audience, consisting chiefly of boys, who loot delight in pelting one another. 
There was BomethiDg, however, at nbich I bad a riglit to feel surprised. In a 
playhouse of stroUeTS, at a tawn nearty Gre hundred miles in the interior of 
America, which, thirty years before, bad no existence, thus coming in by the ( 
merest chance, I saw upun the drop-scene (he most accurate representation of 
my own bouse, Naworth Castle, in Cumberiand. 

A great improvement has recently occurred in (he nomenclature of lliis dis- 
trict ; formerly a loo classical surveyor of the State of New York had christened 
— 1 used the wrong term, had bealhenised. to make a new one, — all the young 
towns and villages by the singularly inapplicable titles of Utica, Ithaca, Palmyra, 
Rome : they are now reverting to the far more appropriate, and, I should say, 
more harmonious Indian names, indigenous to the soil, such as Oneida, Onon- 
daga, CajuEB. 

1 (bought my arrival at Niagara very interesting. We had come to Lockport, 
where there is a chain of magnificent locks, on the Erie Canal, one of the great I 
public works of America, and which has done much to enrich this Empire Stata [ 
of Mew York. The surplus of (be receipts enabled them to execute a variety 1 
of otiier public works. We arrived too late for the usual public conveyance. ' 
The proprietor of the stage coacb agreed to give me, with one or two other 
Englishmen, a lumber waggon to convey us to the falls. The Colonel, far be 
was one, as I found the drivers of the coaches often were, drove his team of four 
horses himself. I generally found the stage-coach driving in the United Stales 
indescribably rough, but the drivers very adroit in their steerage, and always 
calling their horses bj their names, and addressing them as reasonable beings, 
to which they seemed quite to respond. Altogether, the strangeness of tlie 
vehicle, the cloudless beauty of the night, the moonlight streaming through iJie 
forest glades, the meeting a parly of the TnScaroia Indians, who still have a 
settlement here, the first bearing the noise of Niagars about seven miles oB', 
and the growing exdtement of (be nearer approach, gave to the whole drive a 
most stirring and enjoyable character. When I arrived at the hotel, the Cataract 
House, I would not anticipate by any moonlight glimpses the full disclosures 
of the coming day, but reserved my first visit for the clear light and freshened 
feelings of the morning. 1 staid five days at Niagara on that occasion ; I visited 
it again twice, having travelled several thousands of miles in each interval. 1 
have thus loohed upon it in the late autumn, in the early spring, and in the 
fiill summer. Mrs. Butler, in her charming work on America, when she co 
to Niagara, says only, " Who can describe that si^t?" and, with these wordi, J 
■ )s her hooli. There is not merely the difficulty of finding adequate word*, J 
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Ibeleas I have undertaken, however inadequEilely, ihe nllGmpt to ph 
you the impj-eeaioBS which I ocluallj denied from ibe moal promine 
thai 1 «aw in America. Huw, Ihen, can I wholly omit Niagara ? The firat view 
□cither in the least diHtppoialed, or surprised, but it wholly satisGed me. I felt 
it to bu complete, and tliat nulhiag could ^o beyond it : rolumc, majuly, might, 
ure the first ideas which it conveys : on nearer and more &miltar inspection I 
appreciated other attributes and beauties — the emerald crest — the bcbb of spray — 
the rainbow nreatbs. Pictures and panoramas bad given me a correct npprs- 
heneion of the farm and outline ; but they lail, for the same reason as languaftc 
»ould, to impajt an idea of the whole eflect, which is not picturesque, though it 
ia sublime ; there is also tbe lechnical drawback in painting of llie continuous 
mass of white, and the tine of the summit of tlie FiUI is as smoolb and even as a 
common mili-dam. Do not imagine, however, tliat the cfTect could be improved 
by being more picturesque i just as there are several trivial and uniighlly build- 
ings oD tho banks, but Niagara can bo no more spoiled than it can be improved. 
You would, when on the spot, no more think of complaining that Niagata was 
not picturesque, tlian you would remark in the eIidcIi. and clang of battle that a 
trumpet sounded out of tune. Living at Niagara was not like ordinary life ; 
ils Dot over loud, but constant solemn roar, has in itself a mysterious sound : i> 
not tbe highest voice to which the Universe can evar listen, compared by ia- 
ipiration to the sound of many waters? The whole of exiitence there has a 
dreunj but not a frivoloiu impress; you feel that you are not in the common 
world, but in its eublimest temple. 

1 naturally left such a place and such a life with keen regret, but I was already 
the last visiter of tbe year, and the hotels were about to close. I was told that I 
had already been too late for the best tints of autumn (or lall, as the Americans 
picturesquely term that season), and that they were at no lime so vivid that year 
as was usual ; I saw, however, great richness and variety of hue j I think the 
bright soft yellow of the sugar maple, and the dun red of the black oak, were the 
most remarkable. These and the beech, the while cedar, tbe hemlock spruce, 
Ihe hickory, with occasionally the chesnul and walnut, seemed the prevailing trees 
in all this district. I can well iui^ine a person being disappointed in tbe 
American Forest ; trees, such as those at Wentworth and Castle Howard (may 
1 say?) seem Ihe eiceptioa, and not tbe rule. The mass of them run entirely to 
height, and are too thick together, and there is a great deal too much dead fir : 
still there is a groat charm and Freshness in the American forest, derived partly 
perhaps from association, when you look through the thick tracery of ils virgin 

On my going back I paid two visits at country houses j one to an old gentle- 
man, Mr. Wndsworlh, most distioguished in appearance, manner, and understand- 
ing, who had settled nbera 1 tbund him fifty years before, when he had not a 
white neigbfaour within thirty miles or a flour mill within fifty ; he lived entirely 
surrounded by Indians, who have now disappeared. On some occasion, there 
had been a review of a corps of militia. A neighbouring Indian Chief had been 
present, and was obaorred to be very dejected; iMr. Wadawoilhwentnp to him, and 
offered refreshment, which was usually very acceptable, but he decUned it. Upon 
being pressed to say what was tlie matter, be answered with a deep sigh, pointing 
to the east, " You are the rising sun" — then to the West, " We are the setting," 
Tbe face of the country is now, indeed, changed ; a small fiourishing town, the 
capital of Ihe county, stretches from the gale; and the house overlooks one of the 
richest and best culdvalcd tracts in America, the valley of the Gennesece. I&ncy 
that quotations of tbe price of Gennessee wheat are familiar to the frequenters of 
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our corn markets. My host was one of the comparatively few persons in the 
United States who have tenants under them holding farms ; among them \ 
found three Yorkshiremen from my own neighbourhood, one of whom showed 
me what he called the gamest vra.j to the house, which I recognised as a genuine 
Yorkshire term; he told me that his landlord was the first nobleman in the coun- 
try, which is clearly not an Americanism. While on this topic I may mention 
that, on another occasion, I was taken to drink tea at a &rmer*s house in New 
England. We had been regaled most hospitably, when the fanner took the friend 
who had brought me aside, and asked what part of England Lord Morpeth came 
from? "From Yorkshire, I believe," said my friend. "Well, I should not 
have thought that from his manner of talking," was the reply. 

My other visit was to Mr. Van Buren, who had been the last President of the 
United States, and who, I suspect, shrewdly reckoned on being the next. It 
seemed, indeed, at that time to be the general expectation among his own, the 
Democratic, or as they were then commonly called, the Loco-foco party. He 
was at that time living on his hrm of Kirderhook ; the house was modest and 
extremely well ordered, and nothing could exceed the courtesy or fullness of his 
conversation. He abounded in anecdotes of all the public men of his country. In 
his dining room were pictures of Jefferson and General Jackson, the great objects 
of his political devotion. On my return through Albany, I had an interview with 
Mr. Seward, then for the second time Governor of the State of New York. I 
find that I noted at the time, that he was the first person I had met who did not 
speak slightingly of the Abolitionists ; he thought they were gradually gaining 
ground. He had already acted a spirited part on points connected with slavery 
especially in a contest witli the legislature of Virginia concerning the delivery 
of frigitive slaves. 

I approached the city of New York by the Hudson. The whole course of that 
river from Albany, as seen from the decks of the countless steamers that ply along 
it, is singularly beautiful, especially where it forces a passage through the barriers 
of the Highlands, which, however, afford no features of rugged grandeur like our 
friends in Scotland ; but though the forms are steep and well-defined, their rich 
green outlines of waving wood, inclosing in smooth many-curved reaches the sail- 
covered bosom of the stately river, present nothing but soft and smiling images. 
I then took up my winter quarters at New York. I thought this, the commercial 
and fashionable, though not the political capital of the Union, a very brilliant 
city. To give the best idea of it, I should describe it as something of a fusion 
between Liverpool and Paris — crowded quays, long perspectives of vessels and 
masts, bustling streets, gay shops, tall white houses, and a clear brilliant sky over- 
head. There is an absence of solidity in the general appearance, but in some of 
the new buildings they are successfully availing themselves .of their ample re- 
sources in white marble and granite. At the point of the Battery, where the 
long thoroughfiure of Broadway, extending some miles, pushes its green fringe 
into the wide harbour of New York, with its glancing waters and graceful ship- 
ping, and the limber, long raking masts, which look so different from our own, 
and the soft swelling outline of the receding shores ; it has a special character 
and beauty of its own. I spent about a month here very pleasantly ; the society 
appeared to me on the whole to have a less solid and really refined character than 
that of Boston, but there is more of animation, gaiety, and sparkle in the daily 
life. In point of hospitality, neither could outdo the other. Keeping to my 
rule of only mentioning names which already belong to frime, I may thus dis- 
tinguish the late Chancellor Kent, whose commentaries are well-known to pro- 
fessional readers. He had been obliged, by what I think the very unwise law of 
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tfae State of New York, to retire from his hi^h legnl office at the premature q 



of sixty, and there I founit him at seventy-eight, full of animalio 









vigour, which, combined with great aimplicity, made hia c 
agreeable. Washingtaa Irving, a nell-linam] name both to Aoiericaii and Engliali 
eara, whose nalare appears as gentle and genial as his works — I cannot well give 
higher praise : Mr. Bryant, in high repute as a poet, and others. I had the pluaaure 
of making aeqiiainlnnce with many of the femilics of those who had been the 
foremost men^in their connlry , Hamiltons, Jays, Livingstones. I lodged at the 
Aitor House, a large hotel conducted upon a splendid scale ; and I cannot refrain 
from one, I fear rather sensual, allusion to the oyster cellars of New Yori. In 
no part of tho world have I ever seen places of refreshment as attractive — every 
one aeema to eat oysters all day long. What signifies more, (he public inWi- 
tution? and schools are there also extremely well conducted. The churches of 
the different denominations are very numerous and well filled. Il is my wish to 
touch very lightly upon any point which among us, among even some of na now 
here, may be matter of controveisy; I, however, honestly think that the expe- 
rience of the United Stales does not as yet enable them lo decide on either sids 
the argument between the Established and Voluntary systems in religion : take 
the towns by themselves, and I think the voluntary principle appears tlilly adequate 
lo satisfy all religious exigencies; then it must be remembered tliat the class 
which makes the main difficulty elsewhere, scarcely if at all exists in America ; it 
is the blessed privilege of the United States, and it is one which goes very far to 
couotarbalance any drawbacks at which I may have to hint, that they really have 
not, as a class, any poor among them. A real beggar is what you never see. 
On the other hand, over their immense tracts of lerritary, the voluntary system 
has not suRiced to produce sufficient religious accommodation i it may, however, 
be truly questioned, whether any establishment would be equal to (hat function. 
This is, however, ooe among the many questions which (he republican experience 
of America has not yet solved. As matters stand at present, indifference to 
religion cannot l>e feirly laid to her charge ; probably religious extremes are 
pushed ferther than elsewhere ; there certainly is a breadlh and universality of 
religious liberty which I do not regard without some degree of envy. 

Upon my progress southward, I made a comparatively short halt at Philadelphia. 
Hits fair city baa not (he animation of New York, but it is eminently well built, 
neat and clean beyond parallel. The streets are all at right angles with each 
other, and bear the names of the different trees of the country ; the houses are 
of red brick, and mostly have white marble steps and silver knockers, all looking 
bright and shining under the effect of copious and perpetual washing. It itill 
looks like a town constructed hy Quakers, who were its original tbundeiB; hut 
by Quakers who had become rather dandified. The waterworks established hero 
are deservedly celebrated ; each house can have as much water as it likes, widiin 
and without, at every moment, for about IBs. a year. I hope our towns will be 
emulous of this great advantage. I think it right to say that in our general 
arrangements for health and cleanliness we appear to me very much lo eicel tha 
Americans, and our people look infinitely healthier, stouter, rosier, jollier i the 
greater proportion of Americans with whom you converse would be apt lo tell 
you Ihey were dyspeplin. whether principally from (he dry quaJily of their 
atmosphere, the comparatively little exercise which they take, or (he rapidity 
with which they accomplish tiioir meals, I will not lake upon myself to pronounce. 
There is one point of advantage which they turn lo account, especially in all their 
new towns, which is, that their immense command of space enables them to isolate 
almost every house, and thus secure an ambient atmosphere for ventilation. In 
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my first walk through Philadelphia I passed the glittering white marble portico 
of a great banking establishment, which, after the recent crash it had sustained, 
made me think of whited sepulchres. Near it was a pile, with a respectable old 
English appearance, of far nobler association ; this was the State House, where 
the Declaration of American Independence was signed — one of the most preg- 
nant acts of which history bears record. It contains a picture of William Penn 
and a statue of Washington. While I was there, a sailor, from the State of 
Maine, with a very frank and jaunty air, burst into the room, and in a glow of 
ardent patriotism inquired, ** Is this the room in which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed ?" When he found that I was an Englishman, he seemed, 
with real good breeding, to be afraid that he had grated on my feelings, and told 
me that in the year 1814 our flag had waved over the two greatest capitals of the 
world, Washington and Paris. I looked with much interest at the great Model 
Prison of the separate system. I was fevourably impressed with all that met the 
eye, but I refrain from entering upon the vexed question of comparison between 
this and the silent and other systems, as I feel how much the solution must 
depend upon ever recurring experience. The poor-house, like that at New 
York, is built and administered on a very costly scale, and also has a great propor- 
tion of foreigners as inmates, and of the foreigners a great proportion Irish. 
This seems to enhance the munificence of the provision for destitution ; at the 
same time it is not to be forgotten that the foreign labour is an article of nearly 
essential necessity to the progress of the country. On the only Sunday which I 
spent in Philadelphia, I went to a church which was not wanting in associations ; 
the communion plate had been given by Queen Anne, and I sat in the pew of 
General Washington. I was told by some one that his distinguished contem- 
porary. Chief Justice Marshall, said of him, that in contradiction to what was 
often thought, he was a man of decided genius, but he was such a personification 
of wisdom, that he never put any thing forward which the occasion did not 
absolutely require. It seemed to me that there was at Philadelphia a greater 
separation and exclusiveness in society, more resemblance to what would be called 
a feshionable class in European cities, than I had found in America elsewhere. 
. My next brief pause was at Baltimore. At a halt on the railroad on the way 
thither, I heard a conductor or guard say to a negro, *' I cannot let you go, for 
you are a slave." This was my first intimation that I had crossed the border 
which divides Freedom from Slavery. I quote from the entry which I made 
upon noting these words that evening : — " Declaration of Independence which I 
read yesterday — ^pillar of Washington which I have looked on to-day — ^what are 
ye ?" 

I must now give myself some little vent It was a subject which I felt during 
my whole sojourn in America, as I feel it still, to be paramount in interest to 
every other. It was one on which I intended and endeavoured to observe a 
sound discretion ; we have not ourselves long enough washed off the stain to give 
us the right to rail at those whom we had originally inoculated with the pest ; 
and a stranger abundantly experiencing hospitality could not with any propriety 
interfere wantonly upon the most delicate and difficult point of another nation's 
policy. I could not, however, fail often and deeply to feel, in the progress of 
my intercourse with many in that country^-" Come not, my soul, into their 
secret; to their counsel, my honour, be not thou united.** At the same time I 
wished never to make any compromise of my opinion. I made it a point to 
pay special respect to the leading Abolitionists — ^those who had laboured or 
suffered in the cause — ^when I came within reach of them ; at Boston, I com- 
mitted the more overt act of attending the annual anti-slavery fair, which then 
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wilh which the Aboli ' 



of diG]iaragGment, contsiapt, ai 
Dned 1 ju«t aa any patrician company, in 
this countr;, nauld ulk of a Socialiit or a Red Republicao. I am, of coune, 
DDK Speaking of the free Nartbera Slates ; in the South an AbolilionisI could 
not be known lo exiet. Mj impreuion is, ibat in the Eubsequent interval the 
dislike^ the anger, has rcmainod, and may, prubablj', have been heightened, but that 
the {idling of Blight, of ignoring (to uae a cuirenl phrase) iheir very existence, 
must have been «eneiblf checked. There were aoiue who told me that diej made 
it the businesa of their lives to superintend the passage of the runairay slaves 
through the ^e Slates ; they reckoned, at tiiat time, that about one thousand 
yearly escaped into Canada. I doutit whether the enactment and operation of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill will damp the ardour i>f their exertions. It may be easy 
to speak discreetly and plausibly about the paramount duty of not contravening 
tbe law ; but how would you feel, my countrymen, if a, fugitive was at your feet 
and the man-hunter at llie dour ? 1 admit thai the majesty of the law ia on one " 
Bide ; but the long deep misery of n whole human life is on lire oilier. What 
you ought to feel is fervent gratitude to the Power which has averted from your 
shores and hearthi this feartul trial, and, let me add, a heartfelt lympatby with 
those who are sustaining it. 

At Baltimore 1 thought there was a more picturesque disposition of ground than 
in any other city of the Union : it is built on Ewelling eminences, eammanding 
'views of the widening Chesapeake, a noble arm of the aca. There are an unusual 
number of public monuments for an American town, and hence it has been 
christened the Monumental City. I found the same hospitality which bad 
greeted me every where, and the good living seemed to me carried to ita 
greatest height; they have in perfection the terrapin, a kind of land tortoise, and 
the canva^a-back duck, a most unrivalled bird in any country. Wilh reference to 
the topic I have lately touched upon, a Slave-holders' Convention was being held 
at the time of my visit for the State of Maryland. They had been led to adopt 
this step by iheir apprehensions both of the increase of ihe fiee coloured populatioji, 
and what they termed their detnondlsing action on tbe ^ves. The language, as 
reported, did not seem tu have been very violent, but they tery nearly subjected 
to lynoh-law a man whom they suspected to he a reporter lor ao abolitionist 
newspaper. I trust we are not going to copy that system in this country. 1 dined 
with the daughter of Charles Carroll, who, when signing the Declaration of 
Independence, was told by a bystander that be would incur no danger, as there 
were BO many of the same name — "of Carrollton," he added to his name, and I 
tbinb it is the only one upon the document which has any appendage. Being 
thus nobly iatbercd, it ia iBlher curious that this Teoerable lady should have 
been the mother of three English Peeresses. The Roman Calhi)lic Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore was one of the company : he wore his long violet rohel, 
which 1 have never seen done on aimilar oecasions, eillier in Ireland or in this 
country, 

From Baltimore I transferred myself lo Washington, the seat of Government 
and capital of the American Union. I never saw so strange a place; it affords 
the strongest contrast to the regularity, compaetness, neatness, and animation of 
the Atlantic cities I bad hitherto visited. II is qiread over a very lai^e fpace, in 
this nay justifying the expression of some one who wished lo pay it a compliment. 
but did not know veiy well what attribute lo select, so he termed it a "city of 
magnificent distances," over which it extendi, or rather sprawls; it looks as if it 
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had rained houses at random, or like half a dozen indifferent villages scattered over 
a goose common. Here and there, as if to heighten the contrast with the meanness 
of the rest, there are some very handsome public buildings ; and the American 
Capitol, the meeting-place of the legislature and the seat of empire, though not 
exempt from architectural defects, towers proudly on a steep ascent, com- 
manding the subject town and the course of the broad Potomac, which makes 
the only redeeming feature of the natural landscape. In short, while almost every 
other place which I saw in America gives the impression of life and progress, 
Washington not only appears stagnant, but retrograde. No busy commerce 
circulates in its streets, no brilliant shops diversify its mean ranges of ill-built 
houses ; but very few equipages move along its wide, splashy, dreary avenues. I 
saw it, too, in the prime of its season, during the sitting of Congress. When it 
is not sitting the members of the legislature and officers of the government dispose 
themselves over the breadth of the Union, and leave the capital to the clerks of 
the public offices, and — does it not seem pro&nation to say it ? — ^the Slaves, who are 
still permitted to inhabit what should rightfully be the Metropolis of Freedom. 
It is at least gratifying to know that, in the last session of Congress, the slave 
trade has been abolished in the district of Columbia, the small portion of territory 
immediately annexed to Washington. When they are here, the members of 
Congress are mostly packed together in large and very inferior boarding-houses, 
a great portion of Uiem not bringing their wives and families over the immense 
distances they have to traverse ; hence it also happens that Washington will appear 
to the stranger not merely one of the least thriving but also the least hospitable of 
American cities. I spent nearly a month there, and it was the only place in which 
I (what is termed) kept house, that is, I resided in private lodgings, and found my 
own food, a method of life, however, which, in the long run, has more comfort 
and independence than that of the huge hotels. It was a contrast, however, to the 
large armies of waiters to which I had grown accustomed, to have no one in the 
house but an old woman and a negro boy, the first of whom my English servant 
characterised as cross, and the second as stupid. I believe it was the policy of the 
founders of the Republic to place the seat of government where it would not be 
]iable.to be distracted by the turmoil of commerce, or over-awed by the violence of 
mobs; we have heard very lately of speculations to remove the seat of the French 
Government from Paris. Another cause which has probably contributed to check 
any designs for the external improvement and development of Washington, must 
have been the doubt how far in a nation which is extending its boundaries west- 
ward at so prodigious a rate, it will be desirable or possible long to retain as the 
seat of Government a spot which will have become so little central. 

What gave most interest to my stay at Washington naturally was the oppor- 
tunity of attending the sittings of Congress. The interior of the Capitol is 
impoang, as well as the exterior ; in the Centre Hall there were five large pictures, 
illustrating the prominent points of American history, which must be more 
agreeable to American than to British eyes. There is also a fine colossal 
statue of Washington, who is universally and not unduly called the father of 
his country. The Chamber where the senate meets is handsome and conve- 
nient The general aspect of the assembly, which (as is well known) shares 
largely both in the legislative and executive powers of the constitution, is grave 
and decorous. The House of Representatives, the more popular branch of the 
Government, returned by universal suffrage, assemble in a chamber of very 
imposing appearance, arranged rather like a theatre, in shape like the arc of a 
bow, but it is the worst room for hearing I ever was in : we hear complaints 
occasionally of our Houses of Parliament, old and new, but they are faultless 
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iti comparison. In parta of the House it is impoKibte to hear any bodf , lit 
odien it anewers all the jiut^iobeb of a nhlaperiog gallerf, and I have heatA 
inemben carry on a pontinuouE dialogue while a debate was gtoruiing aroiuid 
Ihem. Both in the Senate and the House every member has a raoBt commo- 
diaua snn-chair, a desk for his papers, and a i>pitting-bux, to which he doea not 
always confine himself. I came very often, and it was impossible to surpass the 
attention I received ; some member's seat in the body of ihe House was always 
given to me, and I ntas at liberty to remain there duriog ibe whole of the debate, 
listen to what was going on, or write my lotlera, as I clioae. The palpable dis- 
tinction between them and our House of Commoni 1 should Bay lo be this, 
wo are more noisy, and they arc more disorderly. Tliey do not cheer, they do 
not cough, but constantly several are epeaking at a time, and (hey evince a 
cunCemptUDus disregard for (be decisions of their Spealer. They have no 
recognized leaders of the different parties, the members of Government not 
being allowed to have teats in either House of Congress, and the different 
parties do not occupy distinct quarters in the Chamber, so that you may often 
hear a fijrinus wrangle being carried on between two nearly contiguous membos. 
While I was at Washinfjton, the question of slavery, or at least of points con- 
nected with slavery, gave the chief colour and animation lo the diBcusnoni in 
the House of REpreaentatives. Old Mr. Adams, Ihe ex-president of the United 
gbites, occupied, without doubt, the most prominent position ; he presented a 
very striking appearance, standing up erect at Ibe age of 73, having once filled 
Ihe highest post aH^nable by an American citizen, with trembling bands and 
eager eyes, in defence of the right of pelition. — Ihe right to pelilion against the 
continuance of Slavery in the district of Columbia, with a majority of the 
House ueuully deciding against him, and a portion of it lashed into noise and 
Storm. 1 (bought it was very near being, and lo some extent it was, quile a 
sublime position, hut it rather detracted from the grandeur of the effect at least, 
that his own excitement was so great as lo pitch his voice almost into a screech, 
and to make him more disorderly than all the teat. He put one in mind of a. 
fine old game-cock, and occasionaily showed great energy and power of sarcBsm. 
I had certainly an opportunity of forming my opinion, as I sal through a speech 
of bis that lasted three days ; hut then it is bir to menlion that the actual sitting! 
hardly last above three houra a day — about four dinner is ready, and they 
go away for the day, differing much herein from our practice ; and on this 
occasion they frequently allowed Mr. Adams to sit down to rest. All the time 
I believe be was not himself for the discontinuance of slavery, eveu in the 
district of Columbia, but he contended tiiat tlie Constitution had accorded (he 
free right of petition. Oue morning he presented a petition for the disso- 
lution of the Union, which raised a great tempest. Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, 
a fine and graceful speaker, moved a vote of censure upon him. Another 
member, whom I need not name, the ablest and fiercest champion whom I 
beard on the Soulhem or Slave-holder side, made a most savage onslaught on 
Mr. Adams i then up got (hat "old man eloquent," and no one could liave 
reproached him with not understanding how to speak even daggcra. His brave 
but somewhat troublous spirit has passed from the scenes upon which he played 
so conspicuous s part, but be has left behind him some words of fire, the sparks 
of which are not yet eitincL Nothing came of all this stir; lused to meet 
Mr. Adami at dinner while it went on, very calm and undisturbed. After seeing 
and hearing what takes place in some of these sittings, one is lempted lo think 
Ihat the Union must break up next morning ; but the flame appeared generally 
to smoulder almost as quickly as it ignited. The debates in the Senate, during 
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tile same period, were dignified, buBinesE-likp, and not vcrj' IivfIj; bo it may Le 
judged which House had molt attracfion for the passing trsTeller. I heard Mr. 
Clay in (he Senate once, but every one told melhstbe nas lalwuring under ieeble- 
neas and exhaustion, eo that I could only perceive the great cbarm in the lonee 
of hig voice. 1 think Ihia most allractive quality was alill more perceivable in 
private intercourse, bb 1 certainly never met any public man, either in his country 
or in mine, always excepting Mr. Canning, who exercised Buch evident tasclna- 
tinn over the minds and aifections of hie frieads aod followers, as Henry Clay. 
I thought his society moat attractitc, easy, simple, and genial, wilb great natural 
dignity. If bis connlrymen made better men Presidents, 1 should applaud their 
virtue in resisting the spell of his eloquence and altraulionB; when the actual 
list is considered, my respect for the discernment elicited by Universal Suffrage 
does not stand at a veiy high point. Another great man, Daniel Webster, I 
oould not hear in cither House of Congress, because he then lilted, as be does 
now, the high office of Secretary of Stale ; but it is quite enough to look on his 
jutting dark brow and cavernous eyes, and massive forehead, to be assured that 
they are the abode of as much. If not more, intellectual power than any head 
you perbaps ever remarked. For many, if not for all reasons, I am well content 
that be should be again at the bead of the American Cubtuel, for I feel sure 
that while he Is even intensely American, he has an enlightened Inve of peace, 
and a cordial sympathy with the forlunes and glories of the old, as well as the 
new Anglo-Saxon stock. The late Mr. Calhoun, who impressed most of those 
who were thrown in his way with a high opinion of his ability, his honesty, and, 
I may add, his impracticability, I had not (he good fortune (o hear in public, or 
meet in private society. It is well known that his attachment to the maintenance 
of slavery went so 6ir as to lead hiin to declare that real freedom could not bo 
maintajned without it. Among (hose who at that time cnntribuled bath (o the 
credit and gaiety of the society of Washington, I cannot forbear adding the name 
of Mr. Legare, then the A ttBmcy- General of the Union, now unhappily. Ilka 
too many of those whom I have had occasion to mention, no longer living. He 
appeared to me (he best scholar, and the most generally accomplished man, I 
met in all the Union. I may feel biassed in bis favour, for I fiud among my 
entries, " Mr. Legare spoke to night of Pope as he ought-" 

I have not mentioned what might be thought of a very prominent object at 
Washington— the President of lie United States. Ha resides for his lenn of 
office at a subatanllal plain building, called the White House. Mr. Tyler filled the 
office when I was there, and appeared a simple. Unaffected person. Washington 
is Ifae head quarters of another branch of (he Constitution, which norka perttaps 
with less of friction and censure than any otlier, the Supreme Court of Judica' 
ture. The large federal questions between State and Sta(e give great weight 
and interest to its proceedings. I heard an interESting cause between the States 
of Maryland and Ponnaylvanla i it was an action to try the constitutional validity 
of an Act of the Slate of Pennsylvania, which gave a trial by Jury tn (he fiigi- 
tive slave. How this subject pursued and pervaded every (bing I It was argued 
with great ability on both sides ; It was ultimately ruled against the power of the 
free states to pass such an act ; and the recent Fugitive Slave Law may probably 
have arisen out of some such dehateable questions of right; at all events, it has 
entirely swept away the intervention of a jury. 

The last day of my abode at Washington was spent becomingly at Mount 
Vernon, the residence, and now the grave, of Washington. It is well placed on a 
wooded bill above the nobis Potomac, here a mile and a half broad. The tomb 
is a Kul aSaii fbr luch a. man i it has an inscription upon it denoting that il was 
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creeled by John Strutters, marble maaon I It UpUceil underaglaring rcdiM 
in(t, aomelhinii belneen a coach-house aud a 
tlie ccTisent of the ikmil; to have jt removed to tbc Coital, when a britjclaTCTi •' 
labourer, and a cart arrived to lake it off one morning, at nhich their indignattoB 
naturaJt}' rose. There are few ihinga remarkable in the bouse, except Ibe k«j ef 
the Bastille sent by General Lafayette to General Washingtoo, aod a sword aent 
to him bj Frederict the Great, with tliis addjeas, " From the Oldest General of 
the age to the Beat." I was gratified to see a print from my picture of the Three 
Maries. Did it ever eicite the interest and the piety of Washington 7 

I made a rapid journey, by steamboat and railroad, through the States of YiT- 
ginia and North Carolini ; the country wore a univer^ impress of exhaustion, 
desertion, slaTcry. It appears to be one of the trials for the cupidity of man tbtl 
slavery, notnithsmnding all its drawbacks, baa a certain degree of adaptation, not 
I trust in the mercy of God, a necessary adaptation, W the culture of fertile soils 
in hot climates ; but in sterile or exhausted soils, nhere the energy of man must 
be ea]led out to overcome difficulties, it is evident that slavery has no elastic 
spring or realonitive power. 

Kicbmond, the capital of Virginia, has a certain resemblance in position to its 
namesake in Surrey] I saw the local legislature in session ; it was very full of 
CMane-looking formers from the Western portion of llie state ; it struck me that 
the acute town lawyers mutt manage mallcrB much as they choose. 1 never saw 
a country so hopeless as all that I passed through in North Carolina — a flat, sand; 
waste of pines, with scarcely a habitation. I spent a fortnight at Cbaileaton, tfa« 
capital of ber more energetic slater. South Carolina ; this town and slale may be 
looked upon as the head-quarters of the slave-holding interest; and repeatedly, 
when they have thought the policy of the North too encroaching either upon 
queatious relating to what Ihey term their peculiar institutions, which is tiuar 
euphonious description of slavery, or when we should feel a juslar aympathy with 
them, upon questions relating to the protection of the nortbem manufactures in 
oppoaidon to a liberal commercial policy, the; have not only held llie very 
highest tone in favour of a dissolution of the Union, but have proceeded to overt 
aels of resistance. 1 am bound to say tliat I spent my time there very pleasantly; 
there was much gaiety and unbounded hospilalit;. i have made no disguise of 
what my opinions upon slavery were, are, and ever must be ; but it would be 
UDcandid to deny that the planter in the Southern Slates has much more in hit 
manner and mode of intercouiso that reaemblea the I^ngliah countty gentleman 
than any other class of his countrymen ; be is more easy, companionable, fond of 
cjmntry liti^ and out-of-door pursuits. I went with a rcmarkahl; agreeable 
party to spend a day at the rice ptanlation of one of their chief proprietore ; be 
had tlie credit of being an eiicellent manager, and his negroes, young and old, 
seemed well taken care of and looked after ; he repelled the idea — not of edu- 
cating them — that is highly penal by the law of the State, hut of letting tbem 
have an; religious instruction. 1 was told by others that there was considerable 
improvement in this respecL Many whom 1 met entertained no doubt that 
slavery would subsist among them far ever ; others were inclined to think Aal it 
would wear out. While I was willing not to abut my eyes to any of the more 
EiTourable external symptoms or mitigations of slavery, other indica^ons ooidd 
not came across my path without producing deep repugnance. On the very first 
night of my arrival, I heard the deep sound of a curfew bell ; on inquiry 1 was 
told, that after it had sounded ever; night at abont nine o'clock, no coloured 
pecson, slave or /r«e — mark that — might be seen in the streets. One morning, 
OGcordlDgly, I saw a great crowd of coloured persons in the street, and 1 (bund 
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they were waiting to see a large number of their colour, who had been taken up 
the night before on their return from a ball, escorted in their ball dresses from 
the Gaol to the Court-house. Indeed, it was almost principally with relation 
to the free blacks that the anomalous and indefensible working of the system 
appeared there to develop itself. I was told that the slaves themselves looked 
down upon the free blacks, and called them rubbish. I must not omit to state 
that I saw one slave auction in the open street, arising from the insolvency of the 
previous owner ; a crowd stood round the platform, on which sat the auctioneer, 
and beside him were placed in succession the lots of from one to five negroes. 
The families seemed to be all put up together, but I imagine they must often be 
separated ; they comprised iniknts and all ages. As £u: as I could judge, they 
exhibited great indifference to their changing destiny. I heard the* auctioneer 
tell one old man, whom I could have hardly distinguished from a white person, 
that he had been bought by a good master. One could not help shuddering at 
the future lot of those who were not the subjects of this congratulation. 

I went into the Head Court of Justice at Charleston, and found seven persons 
present ; five of them were judges, one was the lawyer addressing them, the other 
was the opposing counsel, who was walking up and down the room. I attended a 
meeting of the convention of the Episcopal Church of South Carolina ; whether 
it may be for encouragement or warning to those who wish for the introduction or 
revival of such synods at home, I mention the point then under discussion ; it 
was how far it was proper to show deference for the opinion of the Bishop. 

In point of neatness, cleanliness, and order, the slave-holding States appeared 
to stand in about the same relation to the free, as Ireland does to England ; every 
thing appears slovenly, ill-arranged, incomplete ; windows do not shut, doors do 
not fasten ; there is a superabundance of hands to do every thing, and little is 
thoroughly done. The country round Charleston for scores, and I believe 
hundreds of miles, is perfectly flat, and frill of swamps, but there I had the first 
indications of the real genius of the south, in the white houses lined with veran- 
dahs, the broad-leaved deep green magnolias and wild orange trees in the gardens, 
the large yellow jessamine and palmeto in the hedges, and the pendant streamers 
of grey moss on the under-branches of the rich evergreen live oak, which supplies 
unrivalled timber for ship-building. 

I left Charleston in a small American mail-packet, for the island of Cuba. I 
must not dwell on the voyage, which, from our being much becalmed, lasted 
twelve days, double its due ; we were long off* the low flat coasts of Georgia and 
Florida, and I felt inclined to say with Goldsmith — 

** And wild Altama echoed to onr woe." 

On the 14th of March we passed under the impregnable rock of the Castle, 
called the Moro, and, answering the challenge from its terraced battlements, we 
found ourselves in the unrivalled harbour of the Havana. How enchanting, to 
the senses at least, were the three weeks I spent in Cuba I How my memory 
turns to its picturesque forms and balmy skies. During my whole stay, the 
thermometer scarcely varied from 76** to 78** in the shade. I am disposed to 
wonder that these regions are not more resorted to by our countrymen for enjoy- 
ment of life, and escape from death. Nothing was ever so unlike either Europe 
or America as the Havana ; at least I had never been in Spain, the mother 
country, which I suppose it most resembles. The courts of the gleaming white 
houses have a Moorish look, the interiors are much covered with arabesques, and 
on the outside towards the street they have immense open spaces for windows, in 
which they generally find it superfluous to put any glass ; the carriages are called 
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Vnlant^s, and Inoli as If (hej had been intended to carrj Don Quixote, 
tion delicious it used to lie, late in the evening, under a mooniiglit we 
Bcarcely imagine, to eit In (he square called the Place of Arms, wiipre in a spacn 
flanked bj' some gleaming palm trees, and four amall fountains, a ga; crowd 
listened [o escellenl mgaic fi^m a Spanish mililarj band. It is ceriaiuly the 
handsome!! town I saw in the New World, and giFCE a great idea of the luxury 
and splendour of Spain in her palm; daja. The billiard rooms and ice-salooDS 
streamed with light ; the great theatre is as large and brilliant as almost nn; in 
Europe. Again, how fiill of interest were some visits I paid in the interior, 
both to Spanish and American households. 1 cannot condense m; impresuons 
of Ihe scenery better than by repeating some short stanzas which with such 
influences around me 1 could not help [icrpel rating. I hope that «hilo they 
bear witness to the intoiicating effects of the landacapE and Ihe climate, they do 
not wholly leave out of view the attendant moral. 



Ve tropic forests of onfading green. 

Where the palm tapers, and the orange glows, 
Where the light bamboo weaves her feathery screen 

And her tall shade the matchless soyba throws : 
Ye olondlesB ethers of unchanging blae, 

midnight hue, 
ir parfoet day. 
Yet tell me not my native skies are bleak. 

That flashed with liquid wealth, no cane-fields wa 
For Virtue pines, and Manhood dares not speak, 
And Natore's glories brighten round the Bhive. 
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Among Ihe country houses I visited was the sugar talole of one of the chief 
Creole nobles of the island — (I do not know whether my hearers will he anare 
that the proper meaning of a Creole is a person of European descent barn in 
America) — I was treated (here with ibe most refined and courteous hospitality ; 
and what a view it was from Ihe terrace of golden cnne-fields, and fringing woods, 
and anure sea I The treatment of the domesllc slaves appeared kind and affec- 
tionate, and all the negro children on the estate repeated their cateehism to the 
priest, and were then brought in to dance and romp in the drawing-room. 
Generally there does not appear to be the same amount of repulsion between the 
white and coloured races as in the United States, and there is tlie pleasant 
spectacle of their being mixed to;;ether in the churches. Slill the crying con- 
clusive fact remains, that the average negro population died ofT in ten years, and 
had to he recruited by continuous importations, which arc bo many breaches of 
the solemn treaties between Spain and us. On one coffee estate which I visited 
— (and generally the coffee cultivation is fer lighter than that of the sugar cane) 
— a still darker shade was thrown upon the system, as 1 was told irom a most 
authentic source that there was great diEHcuity in preventing mothers from killini; 
their offspring. General Valdez, who was captain-general of (ho island during 
my visit, is thought lo have exerted himself honestly in putting down the slave 
trade. I believe it has been as much eucouraged as ever under some of his suc- 
cessors. The politics of Cuba are rather delicate ground lo tread upon just now, 
and are likely to be continually shifting; it appeared to me that all the com- 
ponent parties held each other in check, like Ihe people who are all prevented 
from killing each other in the hnx of the Critic. The despo^sm and eicluNVe- 
Btst of the mother country were complete ; every one gave the some [nclure of 
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the corruption and demoralization which pervaded every department of adminis- 
tration and justice. The Creoles are prevented from rising against this system, 
from dread of the Negroes rising against them, over and above the large Spanish 
force always kept on foot there ; the Americans, who have got possession of a 
large proportion of the estates, do not like to hazard any attempt at annexation^ 
without at least adequate aid from other quarters, as they would have to deal with 
the Spanish army, some of the Creoles, and all the Negroes ; and the NegroeSf 
the most deeply wronged party of any, would bring down on themselves in case 
of any general rising amongst them, the Spaniards, Creoles, Americans within, 
and Americans without. May the providence of God reserve for these enchant- 
ing shores more worthy destinies than they have ever yet enjoyed ! 

I availed myself of the magnificent accommodation of one of our West India 
line-of-packet steamers, which deposited us at the mouth of the Mississippi. I 
repined at the course of the vessel, receding from the sun, and at first I thought 
everything looked dingy, after the skies and vegetation of the tropics. I missed 
especially the palm, the cocoa, and the seyba, but there was still the orange tree, 
and, what they have not in Cuba, the magnolia, a forest tree in full blossom : the 
sugar plantations of Louisiana seemed kept in very trim order : we passed the 
ground made memorable by the victory of General Jackson over the English, and 
soon drew up among the numerous tiers of masts and steam-boats that line the 
crescent outline of New Orleans. 

The good I have to say of New Orleans must be chiefly confined to the St. 
Charles Hotel, which is the most splendid of its kind that I saw even in the United 
States. When it is at its full complement 560 dine there every day— 350 of whom 
sleep in the house ; there are 160 servants, 7 French cooks ; all the waiters, whites 
.—Irish, English, French, German, and American ; the very intelligent proprietor 
of the hotel told me he thought the Irish made the best ; he has them all together 
every day at noon, when they go through a regular drill, and rehearse the service 
of a dinner. Nothing can be more distinct than the appearance of the American 
and French portions of the town ; the American is laid out in broad streets, high 
houses, and large stores; the French in narrow streets, which suits a warm climate 
better perhaps, and a great proportion of one-storied houses, which they thought 
a better security against hurricanes. I spent my time not unpleasantly, particularly 
two days at the plantation of an opulent proprietor, where the slaves seemed the 
subject of much tiioughtful attention as &r as their physical condition is concerned : 
the weather at this season,— the middle of April,- — was delicious, but it is the last 
place in the world I should choose for a residence. For long periods the climate 
is most noxious to human life ; it is the occasional haunt of the yellow fever, the 
river runs at a higher level than the town, and the putrid swamp is ever ready to ooze 
through the thin layer of rank soil above it ; and, worse than any merely natural 
mal'aria, the dregs of the worst type of the French and American character, 
notwithstanding the more wholesome elements by which their influence is 
undoubtedly tempered, impart a moral taint to the social atmosphere. 

Though in my journey henceforward I passed over immense spaces, and saw 
groat varieties of scenes and men, yet as it became now more of a matter of real 
travellings and did not show me so much of the inner social life, it will be a relief 
to you to hear, especially after the lengthened trespass I have already made on 
ybilr attention, that I shall get over the remaining ground &r more rapidly. I went 
from New Orleans to Louisville on board the Henry Clay steamer, 1,500 miles, 
which lastied six days; the first 1,100 miles were on the Mississippi. It is impossible 
to be on the Father of Waters, as I believe the name denotes, without some 
emotion ; its breadth hardly appears so imposing as that of many fiur inferior 
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BlrenniB ; at New Orleana it must be under ihrep-quariera of a mile, liut its width 
tather paradoxically increases as you recede from its mouth ; its colour 19 thai of a 
Qmrly, pulpy, yellowish mud, but still ila fiili deep brimminR volume pleases, 
chielly. I suppose, from the knowledge that thus it rolls on for 5,000 miles, and watGn 
a valley capB.blB of feeding the world; there is little break of outline, but the 
contiauaus parsJIel lines of forest are partially dotted, Snl by tho sugar fields of 
Louisiana, Ihen by tlie cotton enclosures of the states of Mississippi nnd Tennessee, 
then by the rich meadowB of Kentucky. For the last 400 miles we left the sovereign 
river, aniJ struck up the Ohio, christened by tho French the beauUfiil river, and 
deserving the name from the swelling wooded blopca which Iringe its currentj its 
■oil native name of Ohio means "the gently Bowing." Louisville is a flourishing 
town ; Ihence I dived into the interior of Kentucky, nnd paid a visit of two or three 
days to Mr. Clay, at his country residence of Ashland. The qualities which rivet 
the Senate and captivate his adherente, seemed I0 me bath heightened and softeaed 
by his fiaok, courteous, simple intercourse. He lives with his family in a modest 
house, among fields of deep red soil and the most luxuriant grass, growing under 
very thriving and varied limber, the oak, sycamore, locust tree, cedar, and that 
beautiful ornament of American woods, the sugar maple. He likes showing some 
English cattle. His couutrymen seem to be iu the habit of calling upon bim 
without any kind of precious introduction. Slavery, generally mild in the pastoral 
state of Kentucky, was certainly seen here In its least repulsive guise ; Mr. Clay's 
own negro servant, Charles, was much devoted to him; he took him with him on 
a tour into Canada, and when some abolitionists there wanted him to leave his 
master, " Not if you were to give me both your Provinces," was the reply. 

My next halt was at the White Sulphur Springs in the western portion of 
Virginia. The season had not yet commenced, early in May, so I was in aole 
possession of the place. One of my soulhem friends had kindly placed a delightful 
little collage at my disposal, and I enjoyed in the highest degree the unwonted 
Tepose in the solitude of virgin forests, aud the recesses of the green AUeghanies. 
Here were my brief Farewell lines to the small temple-like cupola over the bright 
sulphur well from which 1 used to drink many times in the day ; — 

Hail dome ! whose unpresuming circle guards 
Virginia's flowing fountain : still may health 
Hover above thy crystal urn, and Tiring 
To cheeks nnnsed their bloom ! may Beauty still 
Sit on thy billowy swell of wooded hills. 
And deep ravines of verdure ; may the axe, 

Mid forest solitudes, still gently pierce, 
Not bare their leafy bowers I This votive lay. 
Like wreath of old on thy white columns hung. 
Albeit of scentless Howera from foreign soil, 
Scorn not, and bid the Pilgrim pass in peace. 

I had, at this time, much liavelling in the at^c coaches, and I found it amusing 
to sit by the diSerent coachmen, who were generally youlhs from the Easleni 
States, pushing their way in life, and fiill of fresh and racy talk. One said to me, 
lamenting the amount of debt which the Slate through which we were travelling 
had incurred, "I suppose your Slate has no debt," — a compliment I could not quite 
appropriate. Another, who probably came from New York, where ihey do not 
like to use ihe word Maslerin speaking of their employers, but prefer an old Dutch 
Mime, Boss, said to me, " I suppose the Queen is your Boss now." 
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I again turned my face lo the West, and passed Cinclonali, which, logether 
wilh bU that I aaw of the StB.te of Ohio, Bcemed to me the part of Ihe Union 
nbere, if obliged to make the choice, I should lile beet to fix my abode. It tias 
a great ahare of all the civilization and appliancee of the old settled States of the 
Eait, with the richer soil, the eoFter climate, (he jresher spring of life, which 
dialingnish the West. It had besides to me the great attraction of being tbe 
first Free Stale which t reached en toy return from the region of Slarerj, and the 
contraat in the appearance of prosperity and pmgress la just what a friend of 
freedom would always wish it to be. One of my visiters at Cincinnall told me 
he remembered when (he town only contained a few log cahlna; when I was 
(here it bad 50,000 inhnbitanla. 1 shall not easily forget an evening liew &om a 
neighbouring hill, over loamy com fields, wooded knolls, and even some vine- 
yards, just where the Miami River discharges itt gentle stream into Ihe ample 
Ohio. I crossed the States of Indiana and Dlinoia, looted for the first time on 
the wide level and waving grass of a prairie — stopped a short time at St. Louis, 
once a French station, now Ihe flourishing capital of Ihu State of Missouri. 1 
passed the greatest confluence of rivers on the fiice of our globe, where the Mis- 
linippi and Missouri blend their giant currents ; Ihe whole river ought properly 
to have gone by the name of the Missouri, as it is by he the most considerable 
stream, its previous course hefora the junction exceeding the entire course of the 
Mississippi both before and after it; it is (he Missouri, too, which imparts its 
colour lo the united stream, and for two or three miles you distinguish its ochre- 
coloured waters as they line the hlfherto clear current of the Upper Mississippi. 
At Jacksonville, in Illinois, I was told a large colony of Yorkshiremen were 
settled, and I was the more easily induced to bdiovo It, as it seemed to me about 
(he most thriving and best cultivated neighbourhood I had seen. I embarked st 
Chicago on the great lakes: but here I must desist from pursuing my devious 
wanderings on those large inland seas, and on the opposite shore of Canada. 
Many thousands of miles have I steamed iway over Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
Grie, Ontario; the Rideuu Canal, the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivets ) soma 
of these I traversed twice, and (hey supplied some of the most Interesting and 
^cturesque features of my long joumeyinga. I should have scrupled in any 
case to touch upon the politics of Canada, and indeed my pauses at any fixed 
^ot were too short to qualify me for the attempt, even if i( had been desirable. 
K is a magnificent region, rapecially its western portion — happy in climate, soil, 
■od tcenery. I will, however, only attempt to dash olf two slight sketches from 
my Canadian recollections. Here is (be first. I stood in a terraced garden on 
Ac summit of a high promonlury, running with a steep angle into the basin 
made by the river St. Lawrence, of which it is no ciaggeroiion to say that the 
water is as clear, bright, and, above all, green as any emerald ; here, upon I 
believe the most imperial site In the world, stand the citadel and cily of Quebec : 
the shipping was lying in great quantity close under the rocky steep, and was 
dotted for a considerable way along the shioing river ; in front was the island of 
Orleans, well-shaped and full-peopled; ridge upon ridge beyond, ending ndlh 
Cape Tourment, descended on the river ; the shore on either side gleamed with 
white villages, and the (own below seemed to climb or alm<Mt leap up the alright 
precipice, broken with high coovent roo6 and ffliltering tinned spires. The flag 
of En^and waved upon the highest bastion that crowned the rock, the band of 
the Queen's Guards was playing in the garden, the clearest blue of western 
skies was above my head, and, rising above the whole glowing scene, was tbe 
commemotalive pillar to that General Wolfe, who on this spot tl^nsferred to us 
Englishmen, by his own victory and death, and with (he lota oF fbrty-Gvc men. 
the mastery of a continent 
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TbB only otljer scene I will Mtempl to aketcli Bball be in tlie cealiu of L*ke 
Huron, on one of its counttvsa iBlsoda. I am jualJlied in ueing llmt epithet, 
sinue not long agn our GoTernment ordered a eurvey to lie made of the islanda ; 
Ihey counted 40,000, and then gnve it up, and some of these were of no oon. 
tcmptible size, one of tbem being ninetj miles long. 1 was ono of a putj 
nhicb at that time went antiuallj up the lalie to attend nn encampment of many 
Ihousand Indians, and miike a distribution of presenCa among them. About 
Buueet our flotilla of seven canocB, manned well b; Indian and French Canadian 
DiawB, drew up, some of the rowers cheering the end of the daj's work with 
snatches of a-Canadian boat-Eong. We disembarked on some rocky islet vrhiah. 
as probably as not, bad never fell the feet of mao before ; in a !e« momenta tha 
utter solitude had become a scene of bustle and huiiness, carried on bj the 
sudden population of some sisly souls; tents had been pitched in which we were 
to sleep ; small trees had been cut far fuel ; Eres had been iigiited round which 
the motley crews were preparing the evening meal ; some were bathing in ibe 
traoEparent little bays, some standing on a jutting piece of cliff, fishing ; and 
here and there an Indian in the water, mationtess, watching with an intent gaie^ 
a spear in his hand ready to dart on his prey beneath. A large oil cloth had been 
spread far our party on a convenient ledge of rock ; hot pea soup, hot Gsh, the 
chaoe of the day, and large cold rounds of beef, showed that, though we were in 
the defert, we did not fare like anchorites ; and tho summer moon rose on. the 
scattered fireii, and the guy bivouac, and the snatches of song and chorus that 
^m time to time noke the unaccustamed echoes of Lake Huron. 

Entering the United Stales again, 1 made a rapid jouraey, by Lakes Cbamplain 
and George, by Ticonderoga and Saratoga, historic names; spent four very 
delightfLil days in most attraolire society iti a New England village, revived the 
beauteous imprcsuons of the Hudion, and, taking leave of friende nol soon to be 
forgolten, on the quay of New York, left the hospitable shore. 

You will have perceived thai in these desultory notes I have nol attempted to 
pronounce any formal judgment upon the American people, or the great experi- 
ment they arc conducting iu (he face of the world. The extreme diversitj of 
habits, manners, opinions, fbelings, race, and origin, in the several parts of the 
wide extent of country I traversed, would render ihe difficulty, great in any cose, 
of such an undorlating, still more subtle and complicated. The striiiing con- 
trasts in such a shifting and variegated aspect of society make me feel thai any 
such gcncraJ and dashing sumniary could only be attempted after llie fashion of 
a passage which I have always much admired in Gibbon, where, wishing to give 
a liiir view of the poetical character of Claudian, he sums up separately his merita 
and defects, and leaves his reader to strike the just balance. Iu some such mode 
it might be staled that North America, viewed at first with respect to her natural 
«ur&UG, exhihits a series of scenery, various, rich, and, in acme of its features, 
unparaJleledi though de cannot, on Ihe whole, equal Europe in her mountain 
elevations, how inlinitely does she surpass her in rivets, estuaries, and lakes^ 
This variegated autfiice of earth and water is seen under a sky warm, soft, and 
balmy in some — clear, blue, and brilliant in all its latitudes, with a transparency 
of atmosphere which Italy does not roach, will] varieties of forest growth ajid 
foliage unknown to Europe, and with a splendour of hues In autumn before 
which painting must despair. With respect to the moral aspect, I naturally feol 
the difficulty of any succinct or comprehensive summary infinilely heightened. 
The feature which is the must obvious, and probably Ibe most ^enviable, is the 
nearly entire absence, certainly of the appearance, and, in a great degree, of the 
reali^ of poverty i in no part of the world, I imagine, is there so much general 
case and comfort among the great bulk of the people, and a gushing abundance 
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IS [he prominent charaoterislic of the kniJ. It ia not easj lo describe 

how for thie consideraCioa goes lo brighleD the face of nalurBi and give room for 
ita unilislurbed enjoyment. Within a mere span uf time, as compared with the 
general growth and progress of nations, the induelrji at once steady imd perae- 
vering, of the inhabitants, has cle.ared enormous tracts of forest, reiuGd, among 
their untrodden glodea, BpaciouB and Btately cities, opened nen highways through 
the swamp and the desert, coiered their unequalled rivers nilh fleets of stcam- 
hoats and craft of every form, given an eitension to canals beyond all previous 
Diperiencc, and filled land and water nilh hardy miracles of auccessfiil enterprise. 
The traveller, wafted with marvellous ease hy steam-boats and railways over pro- 
digious spaces, cannot but indulge in what may appear a mere Guperfidal satis- 
fitdion at the accommodation he mctts with in the hotels of the principal cities, 
which are regulated on a scale, and with a splendour and even cleanliness which 
he will find scarcely rivalled in the capitals of Europe. However absorbed in 
the pursuits of business, ^[riculture, and trade, the citizens of these young re- 
publics may be, and though it would seem to be their obvious vocation in life 
to cultivate almost boundless wastes, and connect almost interminable distances, 
isrcles are nevertheless to be found among them which in point of refined and 
agreeable inlercourae, of literary taste, and general accomplishment, it would he 
difficult for the same capital of the elder world to surpass ; the Bench and Bar, 
as well as other professions, can bosat both of the solid and brilliant qualitits 
by which they are adorned ; and while much occurs in Congress that must ho 
deemed rough and unseemly, the chords of high and generous feeling are 
frequently etrucli within its walls to accents of noble eloquence ; in Ihe universal 
fluency of their public speaking Ihey undoubtedly surpass ourselves. In rural 
life t doubt whether the world can produce more examples of quiet simplicity 
and prosperous content than would be fijund, I might say most prominently, 
in the embowered villages of New England, or the sunny vallies of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 am sure that 1 am not wanting in respect for the operative classes of 
this district, but I cannot conceal from myself that the appearance of the 
female factory population of Lowell presents some points of ftvourabte contrast. 
Among the more opulent portion of society, an idle man without re(;ular pro- 
fession or fixed pursuit is the exception which excites observatiou and surprise. 
The purity of the female character stands deservedly high, and society has been 
deemed by some to be rendered less agreeable by the rigid devotion of the 
young married women to their households and nurseries. It is something to 
have travelled neatly over the whole extent of the Untou without bating encoun- 
tered a single specimen either of servility or incivility of manner; by the last 
I intend lo denote intentional rudeness. Elections may seem the universal 
business, topic, aud passion of life, but they are, at least nilh but fen cxceptioDB, 
carried on without any approach to tumult, rudeness, or disorder ; those which 
1 happened to see were the most sedate, unimpassioned processes I can imagine. 
In the Free Slates, at least, the people at large bear an active, and I believe, on 
Uie whole, a useful part in all the concerns of internal government and practical 
daily life i men of all classes, and especially of the more wealthy and instructed, 
take a zealous share in almost every pursuit of usefulness and philanthropy ; 
tbey visit ihe hospitals and asylums, they attend (he daily instructions of the 
schooLs, tbey give lectures al lyceums and Institutes. I am glad to think that I 
may be treading in iheir fool-steps on Ibis occasion. I have already mentioned 
with just pi^se the universal difliision and excellent quality of popular educa- 
tion, as establisJied especially in the SlBtei of New England, tlte powerful 
Empire Slate of New York, and, I may add, the prosperous and aspiring State 
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of Ohio. Without venturing to weigh the preponieratini 
or deficiencies of the Voluntary Sy9t<?m, I mny fairly aili, ' 
nities are so amply supplied with the fecilities of public worship for all Iheir 
membera? The townf, old and young, bristle with churches i they are almoit 
always well filled; the Sabbath, in the Eastern and Northern States at letst, h 
scrupuloualy observed, and with the most unbounded freedom of conBCience, and 
a nearly complete absence of polemical itrife and hitlernees, there is apparenttj 
a close unity of feeling and practice in rendering homage to God. 

Though it would appear difficult, and must certainly be ungracious, to paint 
the reverse side of sudi a country and such a people, a Eevere observer Would 
not be long U feult. With respect to their scenery itself, while fae could not 
deuy that within its vast expanse it contained at times both iublimily and beau^, 
he might establish against it a charge of monotony, lo which the immense cod- 
titiuities of the some surtacea, whether of hill, valley, wood, lake, or river — the 
straight unbroken skirt of forest, the entire absence of single trees, the hjubib 
paraUelogiams of the cleared spaces, the uniform line of lig-xag fences, the 
staring squareness of the new wooden houses, all powerfully contribute. Id 
regard lo climate, without dwelling on such partial infiuences as l^e mal'arts 
which desolates the stunted pine-barrens of North Carolina, and banishea evelj 
white native of South Carolina from their rice-plains during the enlira summer, 
the hot damps which festoon (he trees on the southern coast with a funereal drapeij 
of grey moss, the yellow fever which decimates the quays of New Orleans, and 
the feverish agues which line the banks of the Mississippi, it would be impos- 
sible to deny the violent alternations of temperature which have a more general 
prevalence, and it is certain that much fewer robust forma and ruddy compleiioni 
ore to be seen than in our own more even latitudes. Passing fl^im the physical 
to the moral atmosphere, amidst all the vaunted ecguolily of the American free- 
men, lliere seemed t<> be a more implicit deference to^custom, a more passive 
submission to what is assumed to be the public opinion of the day or hour, tbaa 
would be paralleled in many aristocratic or even despotic communities. This 
quiet acquiescence in the prevailing lone, this complete abnegation of individual 
sentiment, is naturally most perceptible in the domain of politics, but 1 thought 
that it also in no inconsiderable degree pervaded the social circle, biaased the 
decisioDS of the judicial bench, and even infected the solemn teachings of the 
pulpit. To this source may probably in some measure be traced the remarkable 
similarity in the manners, deportment, conversation, and lone of feeling, wbicfa 
has BO generally struck travellers from abroad in American society. Who that 
has seen, can ever foi^et the slow and melancholy silence of the couples who 
walk arm-in-onn to the tables of the great hotels, or of Ihe unsocial groups who 
gather round the greasy meals of Ihe steam-boats, lap up the five minutes' meal, 
come like shadows, so depart? One of their able public men made an observS' 
tion to me, which struck me as pungent, and perhaps true, that it was probably 
the oountry in which there was less misery and less happiness than in any other 
of the world. There are other points of manners on which I am not inclined to 
dilate, hut to which it would at least require time lo be reconciled. I may Just 
intimate that Iheir native plant of tobacco lies at the root of much that we might 
think objectionabh;. However necessary and laudable the general devotion to 
habits of induslry and the practical business of life may he, and though there 
are femilies and circles in which no grace, no charm, no accomplish meat, are 
wanting, yet it Cannot be denied, that among Ihe nation at large, the empire of 
dollars, cents, and material interests, holds a very preponderating iway, and that 
an and all its train of humanities caerdse at present but a 
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restricted influence. If we ascend from social to political life, and from manners 
to institutions, we should find that the endless cycles of electioneering prepara- 
tions and contests, although they may be carried on for the most part without the 
riotous turbulence, or overt bribery, by which they are sometimes but too 
notoriously disgraced among ourselves, still leave no intermission for repose in 
the public mind ; enter into all the relations of existence ; subordinate to them- 
selves every other question of internal and foreign policy ; lead their public men, 
I will not say their best, but the average of them, to pander to the worst preju- 
dices, the meanest tastes, the most malignant resentments of the people ; at each 
change of administration incite the new rulers to carry the spirit of proscription 
into every department of the public service, firom the Minister at a great 
foreign court, to the post-master of some half-barbarous outpost, — ^thus tend- 
ing to render those whose functions ought to withdraw them the most com- 
pletely from party influences the most unscrupulous partizans; and would 
make large masses welcome war and even acquiesce in ruin, if it appeared 
that they could thus counteract the antagonist tactics, humiliate the rival 
leader, or remotely influence the election of the next President. It is 
already painfully felt that as ^ as the universal choice of the people was 
relied on to secure for the highest office of the state the most command- 
ing ability or the most signal merit, it may be pronounced to have failed. 
There may be less habitual and actual noise in Congress than in our own Parlia- 
ment, but the time of the House of Representatives, not without cost to the 
constituent body which pays for their services, is continuously taken up, when 
not engrossed by a speech of some days* duration, with wrangles upon points of 
order and angry recriminations ; the language used in debate has occasionally 
sounded the lowest depths of coarse and virulent acrimony, and the floor of the 
Legislative Hall has actually been the scene of violent personal rencounter. The 
manners of the barely civilized West, where it has been known that counsel 
challenge judges on the bench, and Members of the Legislature fire off rifles at 
the Speaker as he sits in the chair, would appear to be gradually invading the 
very inner shrine of the Constitution. Having done justice to the strictness and 
purity of morals which distinguish many of the more settled portions of the 
continent, it cannot be concealed that the reckless notions and habits of the 
vagrant pioneers of the West, evinced as these are by the practices of gambling, 
drinking, and licentiousness, by an habitual disregard of the Sabbath, and by 
more constant swearing than I ever heard any where else, fearfully disfigure that 
great valley of the Mississippi, destined inevitably, at no distant day, to be the 
preponderating section of the entire Union. It is at this day impossible to go 
into any society, especially of the older and more thoughtful men, some of whom 
may themselves have borne an eminent part in the earlier struggles and service 
of the commonwealth, without hearing the degeneracy of modem times, and the 
downward tendency of all things, despondingly insisted upon. At the period of 
my visit, besides the numerous instances of individual bankruptcy and insolvency, 
not, alas ! peculiar to the New World, the doctrine of repudiation, officially 
promulgated by sovereign States, had given an unpleasing confirmation to what 
is peihaps the prevailing tendency among retired politicians. I have reserved 
for the last topic of animadversion the crowning evil — the capital danger — the 
mortal plague-spot — Slavery. I have not disclaimed the original responsibility 
of my own country in introducing and riveting it upon her dependencies ; I do 
not disguise the portentous difficulties in the way of adequate remedy to the great 
and growing disease. But what I cannot shut my eyes on is, that while it lasts, 
it must still continue, in addition to the actual amount of suffering and wrong 
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which it entails on the enslaved, to operate with terrible re-action on the domi- 
nant daas, to blunt the moral sense, to sap domestic virtue, to degrade inde- 
pendent industry, to check the onward march of enterprise, to sow the seeds of 
suspicion, alann, and vengeance in both internal and external intercourse, to 
distaract the national councils, to threaten the permanence of the Union, and to 
leave a brand, a bye-word, and a jest upon the name of Freedom. 

Having thus endeavoured, without consciousness of any thing mis-stated or 
exaggerated, though of much that is wanting and incomplete on either side, to 
sum up the good and the bad, I leave my hearers to draw their own conclusions 
from the whole ; there are large materials both for approval and attack, ample 
grounds both for hope and fear. Causes are occasionally at work which almost 
appear to portend a disruption of the Federal Union ; at the same time a strong 
sentiment of pride about it, arising partly from an honest patriotism, partly from 
a feeling of complacency in its very size and extent, may tend indefinitely to 
postpone any such pregnant result ; but whatever may be the solution of that 
question, whatever the issue of the future destinies assigned to the great American 
Republic, it is impossible to have contemplated her extent, her resources, the 
race that has mainly peopled her, the institutions she has derived or originated, 
the liberty which has been their life-blood, the industry which has been thmr 
offspring, and the free Gospel which has been published on her wide plains and 
wafted by her thousand streams, without nourishing the belief, and the hope, that 
it is reserved for her to do much, in the coming generations, for the good of 
man and the glory of God. 
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